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EDEN’S NECESSARY 





MR. 


r was right that Mr. Eden should make his tour of West 
European capitals, if only to acknowledge the fact that 
nany good Europeans have said that the only answer 
problem posed by the end of EDC must be a new 
It was right that he should go in order to test 


British lead 
fi lf 


self the sincerity of this profession and to try to 
asceriain whether a British lead really would remove the 
fesistances which killed EDC. Are the German Social 


Democrats, who made gains in the Schleswig-Holstein elec- 


tions Sunday, while Mr. Eden was actually talking to the 
Chris Democrat Dr. Adenauer, as anxious as their oppo- 
nents to find some new kind of European army, with the 
British inside it ? Would it be possible for M. Mendés-France 


or anyone else to secure sufficient popular support for such 
an Organisation to overcome the resistance of-all those French- 
nunists and others—who opposed EDC ? Clearly 
will only be able to gain makeshift answers to t 
questions, but he will have to rely on therm in undertaking 
the next stage of his task, which can only be completed when 





1ese 


his r f visits is over. 

That task is to propose solid measures for the defence of 
Wes Europe, while at the same time reassuring France 
against the fear of German militarism, securing for Germany 
Sovereignty and equal treatment within the new defence 
arangements, accepting an obligation from Britain to intervene 
automatically in the event of a military threat to Western 
Europe, and ensuring that the final proposal will receive 
American and Canadian support. It is at least five tasks in 
One. It ild require the biggest positive and constructive 
effort Mr. Eden has ever made in his life. It is something 
call ig for far more than that skill in negotiation and con- 


the Foreign Secretary has so often displayed in 
ie pa 1 which he has demonstrated all over again this 


week. It is certainly something far more than the mere revival 

Of the Brussels Treaty, transformed by the removal of its 
rl a ° . : . 

earl ention of providing a safeguard against German 





JOURNEY 


aggression. It is something more complicated than NATO, 
in that it must involve German military participation plus a 
greater subordination of all the forces concerned to the orders 
of the central command. It is something which at the same 
time would have to satisf 
the European idea as well as the Western Eu-opean defences, 
It is the biggest challenge Mr. Eden has had yet 


g 
i 
those who are intent on preserving 


From Far Cathay 


It seems that the Labour delegation y good 
humour when it arrived back from China at London Airport on 
Tuesday, minus Mr. Attlee, who was still in New Zealand. 
The joint report on its mission was still unprepared and it had 
been agreed apparently that there should be no _ individual 
statements. The cat was away but for once the mice were 
not going to play. ‘Why should I bother with the Press ?’ 
Mr. Morgan Phillips was reported to have enquired. Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan brought himself to observe that he could not 


very 


Was in no 


understand why the mission had been so widely criticised as 
ill-timed and undesirable. If he spends a little time reading 
through the brilliant despatches of the Manchester Guardian 
correspondent, Mr. G. S. Gale, who accompanied the delega- 
understand a little better. They were 
reason for in the delegation. But 
out of temper, there was another good 
inwise Of Mr. Attlee to lead such a 
one thinks only of its immediate 
But would he not have been still 
Party. he had stayed 


tion, perhaps he will 


indeed one good rossness 
if Mr. Bevan felt 
reason. It was 
mission at such a time—-if 
effect on American opinion 
more unwise if, as leader of the Labour 
at home, allowing Mr. Bevan to make a triumphal progress 
and to return, just in time for the annual conference, in the 
role of conquering hero If that had happened, might not the 
damage to Anglo-American relations have been greater in the 
long run So far Mr. Attlee is winning, as usual, in his quiet 
way. It is to be hoped that he will exert himself and keep ig 
up at Scarborough. 


a little 
j 


indeed 
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Israel and the Arab League 


Tension continues to grow along Israel’s frontiers. Few 
weeks pass without providing one or two ugly incidents to 
remind the world that there is still no peace, or prospect of 
peace, between Israel and its Arab neighbours. The declared 
intention of the Arab States is still the eradication of Israel, and 
that no doubt is one reason why the Jewish forces on the 
border should be so quick on the trigger. But how is Jordan, 
struggling under the burden of its vast refugee problem, to 
watch every yard of the long frontier to prevent Arabs from 
crossing illegally into Israel? Israel's fears are increased by 
the coming transfer of the Canal Zone installations to Egypt, 


and there is bitterness against Britain for negotiating the agree- , 


ment without reference to Egypt’s continuing refusal to allow 
shipping bound for Israel through the Canal. There is bitter- 
ness against America also for its arming of Iraq, its promises 
of miutary aid to Egypt, and the more recent statement that 
all Arab States which wish American arms can have them. 
“ By the sword we won our land; by the sword we hold it 
still.” This remains Israel’s position. At the moment it is a 
match for its neighbours. But what will the situation be in a 
year or two? This is the question preoccupying the Israeli 
leaders, who believe that Anglo-American restraint on the 
Arab League can operate only so long as it is not strong enough 
to destroy Israel in a lightning war. The longer Britain and 
America refrain from asserting their influence strongly in the 
question of Arab-Jewish relations, the more dangerous will the 
situation grow. If the Jews grow desperate it will be harder 
for their leaders to restrain the advocates of a preventive war. 
The fear of this can only hasten Arab preparations. Without 
the firm intervention of Anglo-American diplomacy a race that 
can only end in ruin will be well on the way. 


The Montesi Affair 


It is now almost a year and a half since the death of Wilma 
Montesi, and the opening of a scandal which spread from 
whispers about drugs and orgiastic parties, to allegations of 
murder, to suggestions that the Italian Government was con- 
niving at the suppression of evidence, and then--by a final 
extension which the Communists in particular hurried to make 

to talk of the moral rottenness of the Italian ruling classes. 
Any further delays in dragging out the truth about this sordid 
affair brings the Italian Government under renewed suspicion. 
But suspicion and anxiety must not be allowed to combine 
with ignorance of Italian legal procedure in such a way as to 
obscure the facts. The most important fact at the moment 
is that Dr. Sepe, the examining magistrate who has been in 
charge of the case, has concluded his task. His submission of 
the papers to the Public Prosecutor is not a shelving of the 
case; it represents the completion of a due process of 
Italian law. The contents of Dr. Sepe’s report have not of 
course been published, but if it supplies evidence on which to 
base criminal charges (from murder down through man- 
slaughter to the criminal witholding of aid from a dying person) 
it will now be for the Public Prosecutor to act. His action 
may take the form of actual arrests on criminal charges, or of 
the issue of writs (mandatodi comparizione a piede libero) 
which have no equivalent in English law but which require 
attendance before a court and the answering of questions. If 
the Public Prosecutor fails to take action, Dr. Sepe’s powers 
and responsibilities revive. He cannot be shelved against his 
will. But the belief is growing in Italy that action will at last 
be taken as soon as Dr. Sepe’s bulky report is studied. Every- 
one in Western Europe—except of course the Communists, 
whose propaganda is aided by every delay—will be dismayed 
if these hopes prove illusory. 


Mr. Morrison on CD 

The original gesture of the socialist-contro!led city council 
of Coventry in abdicating its responsibility for local civil 
defence made some sort of sense only if viewed against the 


Select Committee’s severe criticisms of the national arrange. 
ments and the Government’s apparent reluctance to take these 
criticisms seriously. In so far as it helped to arouse public 
interest, which was virtually non-existent at the time, and to 
prick the Home Secretary into a livelier concern with the 
realities of the matter, it was a useful gesture. But it was 
no more than that. Once the council had made its point with 
the maximum of publicity, it should then have withdrawn 
gracefully and got on with the job as best it could. But the 
limelight must have gone to its head, and its continuing 
obstinacy has encouraged other Socialist councils to repeat the 
performance. They, and any others which might be toyip 
with the idea of throwing up the sponge melodramatically, 
should take to heart the stern warning which Mr. Herbert 
Morrison sounds in the ‘Labour Press Service "—just as the 
new drive for recruits to civil defence begins. It is one thing 
to believe that a local defence scheme based on the 1940 model 
is inadequate, but quite another to conclude that the existence 
of the hydrogen bomb renders futile any attempt at local 
organisation. It is true that the greater emphasis by far must 
now be placed on the mobile columns (and on the provision 
of deep shelters), but it is equally true that rescue work and 
fire prevention and many other tasks on the outer edges of 
devastated areas would necessarily be the responsibility of the 
local civil defence organisations. It is this which Coventry 
and the others so foolishly ignore. The Government may not 
have convinced everyone, for all its posters and advertisements, 
that it is tackling the problem of civil defence seriously enough; 
but the way for local authorities to protest is not * by hitting 
the headlines and going on strike.” Mr. Morrison’s word for 
this behaviour is ‘treachery.’ It is not too strong. 


Warning Light for Farnborough 
Oliver Stewart writes: 

Security and timidity were the leading actors in this year’s 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors’ Display at Farn- 
borough. Security was invoked to explain the absence of the 
Rolls-Royce jet lift machine and of the supersonic P! fighter. 
It was also invoked in a vague, uncertain manner to explain the 
absence of the de Havilland Gyron engine and of the Jet 
Gyrodyne. But it may be that timidity was at the bottom 
of the absence of the Gyrodyne for it is an extremely noisy 
helicopter and there had been much public comment just 
before the show on the noise caused by these aircraft. Timidity 
was certainly the cause for the ban upon the rolling of the 
Vulcan. Wing Commander Falk, the test flying superinten- 
dent of A. V. Roe, had rolled the big four-jet Vulcan bomber; 
but he did not do it at the display. Apparently it is not difficult 
to do and it places no large strain upon the machine. A few 
years ago Zurakowski introduced his new aerobatic. the ‘fin 
sling’ and became a headline in the newspapers of the world. 
This year nothing at Farnborough was reckoned worth more 
than a passing reference. Had the jet lift machine been there 

in the static exhibition for it could not have been flown at 
Farnborough—the show would have attracted the same world 
attention as in the past. But the Minister, Mr. Duncan Sandys, 
saw fit to direct attention at this machine on the eve of the 
show although it was not to be there. The attendance on 
the final Sunday was a record; but that was probably because 
of Saturday's television coverage. The attendance on all the 
public days was 17,000 down on last year. The absence of 
the Pl was inexcusable and the ‘ security” explanation was 
an excuse and a bad one. The PI had been seen in flight 
by thousands of people in the Boscombe Down district. No 
one would have discovered anything more about it had tt 
flown at Farnborough. The Council of the SBAC will have 
to make up its mind whether it desires its annual show to be 
an event attracting world interest or just another air display. 
If it desires to maintain the prestige and importance of this 
event in the future—and it has decided to hold another show 
next year—it must curb ministers. who wish to blurt out 
secrets which divert'public attention and interest. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


HE reasons for not expecting a major war in the near 
future are familiar. Neither major group of world powers 
wants it, neither is ready for it, neither has been driven to 
such desperation that it would be prepared to resort to it; and 
the Communists in particular have lately been getting things 
very much of their own way without it. These general arguments 
apply throughout the world. They are supplemented by a number 
of particular arguments in the case of Quemoy, the Pescadores 
and Formosa, the islands which the Chinese Communist 

Government has not yet succeeded in wresting from Chiang Kai- 

shek and his nationalists. The first is that for Peking to resort 

to violence, or even violent talk, in the attempt to acquire these 

Jast strongholds is to abandon the policy of solid gains in 

return for smooth talk which paid such magnificent dividends 
to the Communists at the Geneva Conference. Russian repre- 
sentatives in Washington are said to be showing some concern 
over their Chinese associates’ use of guns when it had already 
been demonstrated that the best weapon to employ for the time 
being was soft soap. Such goings-on, particularly after the 
shooting down, by Chinese fighters, of a British airliner off 
Hainan and of an American naval aircraft (by Russians) in 
the sea of Japan, would seem to argue that the polite policy 
had been abandoned, or at any rate that the need for observ- 
ance of it had not yet been properly impressed upon the coastal 
forces. That would be, for the Communists, a very unfortunate 
impression to produce. 

There is a second and stronger reason why, even from a 
Communist point of view, an attack on Quemoy at this moment 
would be a mistake. It is that most Americans are less anxious 
to hold Quemoy for Chiang Kai-shek than the Chinese are to 
get it for themselves. If the Peking Government would only be 
quiet for a time about its intention to recover Formosa by force, 
if only the world could be convinced that there is a possibility 
of a long lull in the cold war—then the day might come 
when it would be less trouble for all concerned to give up 
Quemoy to the Peking Government than to continue to hold 
it. Conversely, if Peking goes on breathing fire and slaughter 
against Formosa then the feeling will grow—particularly in the 
United States—that it will be best not to give it up. It may be 
useless, and worse than useless, to the Western Powers in 
peace, but it might have a considerable nuisance value in war. 
And so we reach the useful paradox, which surely must have 
some appeal to the Chinese mind, that the best way for them 
to make sure of getting Quemoy would be to refrain from 
attacking it. 

These particular arguments concerning Quemoy, added to 
the general arguments against a major war, completely outweigh 
any counsels of violence which any devil’s advocate might put 
forward in Peking. They outweigh the fact that the Peking 
Government really does feel strongly about the continued occu- 
pation of Formosa by the Nationalists and would probably be 
Willing to take risks to remove this rallying point for all anti- 
Communist Chinese; that it might be possible to produce yet 
another division in the ranks of the Western Powers over the 
need, or lack of need, to protect Formosa; and that it is as well 
for an expansionist power always to be pressing outwards at 
some point, even if it is only a matter of leaning on doors to 
see whether they will open. When all that is said and done, 
the Chinese Government is still being foolish and short-sighted 
as well as wicked starting a fight at Quemoy. It is still more 
foolish to go on threatening war for Formosa. 

Can we hope that the light of this truth will dawn upon 
Peking? Can we expect that Chinese wisdom, which long 
ago absorbed the idea that it is better to get the things you want 
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by slow and peaceful means than by quick and violent, will 


lead to a cooling-off of the Quemoy fighting? Can we, in 
consequence, sit back and let events take their course ? The 
answer is, of course, that it would be unwise to draw such a 
conclusion. The lack of co-ordination in the Asian policies 
of the Western Powers has already led to disastrous losses in 
Indo-China. It should not be allowed to lead to any more. 
Whatever the next Chinese move may be, the nature of the 
next Western move should be sufficiently plain—a consolidation 
of forces and a clarification of aims. Geneva showed how 
far we were from this essential situation. The Manila con- 
ference did not completely solve the problem. It still remains, 
and the first part of the answer to it lies with the Americans, 
They have, and are likely to continue to have, the strongest 
voice and the strongest forces in the Pacific. What they say 
and do remains the decisive factor in any problem which arises 
there. 

The trouble in Indo-China was that when three Western 
Powers met to discuss the situation—which they did not do 
sufficiently often—there were always four points of view, and 
two of them were represented by Mr. Dulles. The Spectator, 
as a pro-American journal, is perhaps more likely to get a 
serious hearing in the United States than most British papers if 
it says that something of this ambiguity remains in the case of 
Quemoy. This time it is produced not by a series of over- 
emphatic speeches by Mr. Dulles but by his deliberate silence. 
It is right that the problem of Quemoy should be studied in 
the light of the defence of Formosa. It would be helpful to 
add that the more seriously the Chinese Communists threaten 
Formosa the greater will be the American disposition to 
strengthen Quemoy against them in order to hinder any foolish 
invasion plans. There is surely no harm in telling Peking 
that only peace will pay. There is surely no sense in * keeping 
them guessing” about that. 

The same fundamental argument clarifies the whole question 
of Formosa. The more violently the Communists grab for it, the 
less likely they are to get it. The American strategic arguments 
for hanging on to this island—arguments which are by no means 
flawless—will be advanced more passionately if the Chinese 
step up their campaign to take it by force. And what is 
needed is not passion but coolness. The cold truth is that 
Formosa is Chinese, and that most people would be glad 
to see it integrated into China if only they could be assured 


that it would not be misused for aggressive purposes. Chiang 
Kai-shek has few friends. There are some things that the 
soldiers of the free world would be willing to die for. He is 


not one of them. But among the things they would die for, 
and did die for in Korea, is the idea that an aggressor must 
be stopped. To abandon Formosa just because the Peking 
Government threatens violence would be to abandon much 
more than a beautiful island of somewhat doubtful strategic 
value. It would be to abandon one of the best principles of the 
United Nations, And, idealism apart, it would be to abandon 
the practical argument that the surest way to encourage the 
Communists to further aggression is to give way to them. If 
Formosa is ever to be given up to the Peking Government it 
should be as a reward for good behaviour. The Western 
Powers have few enough bargaining counters of this kind. 
They would be foolish to throw one away 

It should be clear by now that the right policy for the 
Western Powers in Asia is to draw a line against further Com- 
munist expansion, co-ordinate their own forces and policies, 


and wait. To wait for the Peking Government to settle down, 


humanise its foreign policy, and demonstrate a positive desire 
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for peace with the non-Communist world (as distinct from a 


the 


negative ‘co-existence’) may seem like waiting for 
millennium, It is nothing of the sort. It is the only practical 
policy. What is more, there are a few small signs that it might 


work within a reasonable space of time. The evidence of the 
recent Labour Party visitors that Chinese Communism is less 
rigid than the Russian variety is not entirely worthless. The 
occasional signs that Chinese foreign policy is not always com- 
pletely in line with Russian policy should not be completely 
ignored. Certainly there is no reason to expect the sky to 
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brighten rapidly in Asia, but to despair of a gradual change In 
the political climate there is to despair about the future of the 
world. We must wait. The right attitude of mind was well 
enough expressed in an’epigram coined recently by Mr. F. W, 
Paish and published in the correspondence columns of Time 
and Tide. 

Faced with the Gordian knot 

Untie it if you can, cut it if you dare. 

But if you can do neither, don't despair. 

The rope will rot. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Y the time these words appear in print we shall probably 
know whether Mr. Eden has had what is known in 
show-jumping circles as a clear round; but even if the 

French prove unco-operative the Foreign Secretary’s perform- 
ance will have been something of a technical tour de force. Mr. 
Eden’s gifts as an emissary are an international asset which we 
are apt to take too much for granted, forgetting how delicate 
and exacting such missions must be and how easily they could 
be fumbled. The Americans seem to have no one in quite the 
same class. They suffer from an incurable tendency, aggravated 
by modern developments in long range flying, to confuse 
movement with action. Mr. Robert Murphy, plodding behind 
Mr. Eden like King Wenceslas’s page, is perhaps a symptom 
of this boot-and-saddle technique; and although Mr. Dulles 
practically lives in aeroplanes, the actual results produced by 
his spectacular transits are not always easy to discern. As 
most sportsmen know, one good retriever makes more 
difference to the bag than half a dozen keen but inadequately 
trained ones, 


A Bastion of Nothing 

The distance between Formosa and the Philippines is about 
one hundred miles less than the distance between the 
Philippines and the nearest part of the Communist-held China 
coast, but that hardly justifies the claim that the island is 
strategically important. I admit that it Jooks as if it was 
strategically important, and that it would become so if, in the 
course of an inter-planetary conflict, it fell into the hands of 
Martian invaders who were able to deploy powerful naval and 
air forces. -But the Chinese Communists possess neither. 
From a purely military point of view the situation in the Pacific 
would not be materially altered if they gained possession of 
Formosa (a thing which, in my guess, they are in the long run 
more likely to do by subversion than by carrying out a com- 
bined operation from bases a hundred miles away). There are, 
of course, other than purely military considerations involved 
in the Formosa question; the only point I want to make is 
that anyone who tells you that the island is a vital link in the 
defences of the free world is talking through his hat. 


Fourteen Years Ago 

I was prompted by the imminence of the RAF fly-past over 
London to look at ‘A Spectator’s Notebook ’ of fourteen years 
ago. In the Spectator of September 13, 1940, Janus recorded, 
with admirable composure, some of the difficulties of the time. 
On one night that week the editor had been obliged by the 
proximity of unexploded bombs to evacuate his flat, the 
assistant editor’s house had been half wrecked and another 
member of the staff had been prevented from reaching the 
office owing to the precautions taken in his neighbourhood 
against time-bombs. I feel now that I might have spoken in 
more temperate terms to the man who ran into my _ back 
mudguard on the way to Gower Street. : 


Polls Apart 
The News Chronicle Gallup Poll showed that the Socialists 
had a six per cent. lead over the Conservatives in the affections 


of the country; the Daily Express Poll of Public Opinion hag 
them leading by only two per cent. Commenting on this ‘ widg 
disparity,’ the Daily Express points out that the News Chronic} 
Poll showed eight per cent. of the voters voting Liberal; “thige 
says the Express darkly, ‘is a suspiciously high figure . . . if 
is this dubious Liberal eight per cent. which gives the Socialists 
the lead which they enjoy in the Gallup Poll.’ It follows, the 
Express feels, that its Poll ‘is based on a surer foundation 
than the News Chronicle Gallup Poll, either because the latte 
is too limited in scope or because it errs in some disection’ 
I fear that this thinly veiled charge may jeopardise the ententg 
cordiale which the Express rather unilaterally formed with the 
News Chronicle when the latter started publishing 4 serial 
about Burgess and Maclean. 


Promotion 

In last week’s issue of the Bookseller Henry Puffmore (ong 
of the Worcestershire Puffmores I imagine) wrote: * Edward 
Crankshaw’s excursion into noveldom with The Creedy Case 
(Michael Joseph) has drawn a fair measure of congratulation 
all round. There have been several suggestions, however, that 
the main character is just a shade too Strixian in his hobnobbing 
terms with the military élite.’ 1 am flattered by the discovery 
that I have, however parthenogenetically, given birth to an 
epithet; and if, as appears to be the case, it is a mildly 
pejorative one, that can be nobody’s fault but mine 


In Loco Parentis 

If I told my children not to lie on the floor resting their 
chins on their hands while watching television, because if they 
did it would be liable to make their faces misshapen, | would 
not expect them to desist from this practice for long, if indeed 
at all. I see that the BBC issued an admonition on these lines 
during the children’s television programme the other day, and 
if, as I suspect, the nation’s nurseries prove more subservient 
to the nice gentleman on the screen than they ever would 
have to their parents, we may be on the threshold of a new 
era in child-management. The juvenile viewer, regularly 
bombarded with cogent hints on deportment, will be easily 
recognised from his unregenerate contemporary; sitting bolt 
upright with his hands folded in his lap, never picking his 
nose or pulling his sister’s hair, he will have been more or 
less hypnotised into model behaviour. When this new ef@ 
dawns the vague qualms I feel when, for the sake of peace, I 
try to induce my children to go to look at television wi 
I expect, cease to trouble me. But will they go ? 


Bisect and Rule ? 

‘We blame ourselves in retrospect,’ said the distinguished 
diplomat wearily, ‘for creating too many new nations aftet 
the First War. It certainly led to a great deal of trouble, but 
it gave considerable satisfaction at the time. The modera 
expedient of cutting old nations in half—Germany, Austria, 
Korea, French Indo-China—is no fun for anybody and seems 
to lead to just as much trouble. If not’ (he added) * more. 

STRIX 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


The Teaching of History 
in a Shrinking World 


gy ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


N our day, man’s technology is keeping its maker on the 
run. Our technological feat of * annihilating distance” is 
having the same effect as a rapidly rising flood. The 
world’s population is being crowded together on the patch of 
ground that still stands above flood-level. But, as the waters 
rise, the patch shrinks and the refugees are compressed into 
ever closer quarters. When this happens in non-human life. 
the animals who have found a common refuge on the island 
are said to observe, instinctively, a temporary * truce of God.’ 
The lion really does lie down with the lamb till the flood- 
waters subside. In our present human quandary, however, a 
merely temporary truce is not going to save us from bringing 
on ourselves the fate of the Kilkenny cats; for the progress 
of technology shows no signs of abating. So, human-fashion, 
we must supplement instinct by art. Now that we are all 
going to be within point-blank H-bomb range of one another 
permanently, we have to train ourselves to live together like 
one of those ‘ happy families’ in a menagerie, where the hunter 
and the hunted—lion and lamb, cat and mouse, hawk and 
dove—do live permanently cheek-by-jowl within one narrow 
common cage, not thanks to an instinct that comes into play 
only in emergencies, but thanks to patient training, from 
infancy, by skilful human educators 
Here is the model of the small and crowded world in which 
mankind is going to find itself in the chapter of history that 
is Opening in our time: and this new situation calls for new 
views and new policies. It calls, for instance, for a drastic 
revision of the current Western view of what is the standard 
and normal pattern of mankind’s geographical distribution. In 
the West we see the world as a patch-work quilt made up of 
national units, each of them displaying a distinctive colour of 
its own, and each of them separated by a sharp dividing line 
from the different-coloured patches adjoining it. This has 
never, of course, been the prevailing pattern of distribution in 
the world at large: it has been prevalent just in Western 
Europe: and, in the aeroplane age, it is rapidly being trans- 
formed, even here, into the quite different pattern of a piece 
of shot silk, in which threads of different colours are inter- 
woven. In Western Europe, as elsewhere, the multinational 
State, not the national state, is going to be the normal standard 
pattern of the future: and the hunter and the hunted —Gentile 
and Jew, Protestant and Catholic, Christian and Muslim, 
White and Black—-are going to be intermingled there. They 
are going to be parked, cheek-by-jowl, in the same streets 
and the same tenement houses, and they are going to have 
to learn to live at very close quarters without scratching one 
another’s eyes out 
How are we to cultivate the necessary mutual tolerance ? 
One of the first lessons that we have to learn is to understand, 
appreciate, respect, and make allowance for one another's 
different ways of life: and, since the present is the child of 
the past, this means also making allowance for one another's 
different histories. The misrepresentation of history can 
poison human relations. But here we come up against a 
crux. Contemporary historians are apt not to be on their 
guard against the danger of misrepresenting history because 
they are apt to feel sure that, in this scientific modern age, 
they are immune against bias. With their hands on their 


hearts, they will declare that they have resolutely put out of 
their minds all traditional patterns, ideologies, and prejudices, 
and have learnt from Ranke simply to record events as these 


have actually occurred. This sincere conviction that one is 
unprejudiced is, however, a snare. By discouraging  self- 
examination, it diminishes one’s chance of bringing to light 
in Oneself any prejudices of which one is not conscious. And 
the unconscious prejudice is always the one that makes most 
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havoc because it does its insidious work unperceived and 
uncensored. 

If there is substance in this summary account of the world’s 
present problem of inter-communal relations, the Council of 
Christians and Jews has done a timely and valuable service 
in publishing the findings of an enquiry into history textbooks 
now in use in Great Britain for the age-group 11-15*. The 
object of the enquiry was to discover whether the textbooks 

accorded fair and adequate treatment to the different human 
groups within the nation -racial, national, social, cultural, 
religious—or whether, through inaccuracy, omission, exaggeration, 
or unconscious bias, they tended to promote intolerant attitudes 
and perpetuate misconceptions 
Ihe enquiry was deliberately focussed on the treatment, in 
these textbooks, of two minority communities, the Roman 
Catholics and the Jews: and. in a survey made in Great 
Britain today, this choice is obviously a good one; for these 
are the two most important minority communities in the 
country; in both cages there is the same past history of mutual 
misunderstanding and animosity poisoning the minority’s 
relations with a Protestant majority; yet at the same time there 
is One important point in which these two minorities are 
dissimilar. While the Catholics are mostly native Britons (or 
Irish) who differ from their neighbours in religion alone, the 
Jews differ from their neighbours in race as well, and are 
descended from ancestors who came into Britain from abroad. 

The findings in this. enquiry are definite and illuminating. 
There are few complaints of inaccuracy on points of historical 
fact, and few, again, of conscious and deliberate denigration 
with a polemical or a propagandist aim. The misrepresenta- 
tions on which the critics put their finger are, nearly all of 
them, the reflections of a bias of which the writers of the 
textbooks have been unconscious. Such unconscious and 
unintentional misrepresentations can be serious. They range 
from errors of balance and proportion, through omissions and 
exaggerations, to the almost mechanical reproduction of 
traditional misconceptions and hostile feelings. Jewish critics 
of Christian textbook-writers complain mostly of omissions and 
of errors of balance and proportion; Roman Catholic critics of 
Protestant textbook-writers complain mostly of traditional 
animosities and misconceptions. 

After summing up the critics’ findings, the author of the 
report makes an interesting suggestion for a remedy. 

Ihe chief way in which bias appears ts in omission, espectally 
of factors which may. to an author writing within the context of 
his own intellectual and cultural equipment, seem unimportant, 
but which to members of another group may be vital. There is 
need on the part of both authors and teachers of what has: been 
called a ‘cultural pluralism ’—a view of culture’ which is 
‘Copernican rather Ptolemaic’ 

This goes to the root of the matter: for, in the minds of 
modern Western historians who believe that there is no pattern 
there, the unconscious pattern of history is the * Chosen 
People’ pattern in modern dress. * Western Civilisation,’ * the 
New World,’ * Europe, ‘ Britain,” ‘Guatemala’ are patent 
substitutes for an original * Israel. The Christian Church has 
claimed Israel’s role for itself. and then a secular modern 
Western Society has purloined the role from the Church. This 
role of being ‘the Chosen People’ has thus been a bone of 
contention; but, whatever party has been cast for it, the pattern 
imposed on history has been the same and has had the same 
distorting effect. In reality mankind never has been divided 
into an elect minority monopolising the light of God's counte- 
nance and a gentile majority sitting in outer darkness. There 
never has been any supernaturally privileged inner circle within 
the human family. The only treatment of history that 1s 
objective is one that treats all communities as equals; and 
this obiective view of history is the only view that we can afford 
to present to our children in our now rapidly shrinking world. 

* History Without Bias? A Textbook Survey on Group Antago- 
nisms. By E. H. Dance, Senior History Master, Wolverhampton 
Grammar Scnool: foreword by Professor Herbert Butterfield, Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. (London 1954, 
Council of Ch.istians and Jews. 2s.) 
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The Last Twenty Days 


By ALAN BULLOCK 


N the middle of August, 1939, an- ominous calm had 

settled over the diplomatic scene. The key to the situa- 

tion lay in Hitler’s proposal of an agreement between 
Germany and Soviet Russia made at the end of July and now 
being considered in‘Moscow, but this was concealed from the 
British and French Governments. Unaware of what was being 
discussed in the Kremlin, the British and French Military 
missions sat down to negotiate with Marshal Voroshilov on 
August 12 and British diplomacy- was preoccupied with 
persuading the Poles to agree to Soviet armies crossing their 
territory, the question on which, Voroshilov declared, the 
success or failure of the talks must depend. 

Meanwhile, in Berlin, Sir Nevile Henderson, worried by an 
interview with the State Secretary, Weizsiicker, on the evening 
of August 15, wrote to Lord Halifax urging him to press the 
Poles to pocket their pride and make a new approach to the 
Germans. Henderson’s prejudice against the Poles was almost 
as strong as his dislike of the Czechs had been in the previous 
year. ‘We couldn't say Boo to Benes last year tll we were 
on the abyss of war, he wrote to Mr. William Strang. * And 
we can’t say Boo to Beck this year.” Two days later, Henderson 
added the suggestion that in order to make Britain's position 
clear the Prime Minister should address a personal and private 
letter to Hitler. 

Lord Halifax was still turning over Henderson’s suggestion 
in his mind when he was faced with the most severe test of 
British diplomacy throughout the crisis—the announcement that 
Ribbentrop was flying to Moscow. Hitler was convinced that 
the news of the impending Pact would lead the British to 
abandon their guarantee to Poland. Realising the danger, 
the British Government at once reaffirmed its obligation to 
assist Poland and, to avoid any charge of failing to make their 
position clear to Germany this time, sent Henderson with a 
letter from the Prime Minister to Hitler as the Ambassador 
had originally suggested. Hitler’s reception of Henderson was 
stormy and his reply defiant. Nonetheless, he thought it 
worth while to make a further effort to avert British inter- 
vention and so, on August 25, he summoned Henderson to 
announce a ‘ last offer.’ He was determined, he said, to clear 
up the ‘ Macedonian * conditions on Germany’s eastern frontier, 
but, once his dispute with Poland had been settled, he was 
eager to reach a settlement with Great Britain which would 
include a German guarantee of the British Empire. 

Henderson believed that Hitler's offer should be taken 
seriously, but the Foreign Office was not so gullible. Nor 
were the permanent officials much impressed by the urgent 
comings and goings of Herr Dahlerus, the Swedish business 
man whom Goering was using as an unofficial prompter. On 
the evening of August 25, Lord Halifax signed the British 
treaty with Poland, and in their reply to Hitler’s note the 
British, while politely acknowledging his offer of a settlement, 
brought the discussion firmly back to the Polish-German 
dispute. On August 28, Sir Howard Kennard, the British 
Ambassador in Warsaw, had secured from Beck agreement 
to enter into negotiations with the German Government under 
certain safeguards, the most important of which was an inter- 
national guarantee of any settlement that might be reached. 
Would the Germans on their side, the British now asked, be 
willing to start discussions ? 

Hitler’s answer, delivered the following evening (August 29) 
was too clumsy to deceive anyone. He agreed to resume 
negotiations with the Poles, provided that they sent an envoy 
to Berlin armed with plenipotentiary powers the very next 
day. The British did not fall into the trap. They refused to 
press the Poles to accept so unreasonable a demand: on the 
other hand they persisted throughout the remaining twenty- 
four hours of peace in trying to establish contact between the 
Poles and the Germans through the normal diplomatic channel 
of the Polish Ambassador in Berlin. 
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Diplomacy could have done no more. In 1939 there 
none of the missed opportunities which may have exited 
1914. Hitler had made up his mind to enforce his will - 
the Poles. The only question that interested him was whethes 
he could break or weaken the British guarantee to Pola "| 
and all the German diplomatic moves were directed to re 
end. The overriding concern of British diplomacy was An 
fore to prevent Hitler driving a wedge between Britain a 
Poland and to avoid anything which might undermine confi 
dence in Britain’s resolution or suggest a repetition of Munich, 
The danger was not one of neglecting opportunities to preserve 
peace, but of seeing opportunities where none existed and $0 
of being manceuvred into a false position. 

Che Poles had to bear the brunt of the British search for 
opportunities. Almost every day the British Foreign Secretary 
instructed the Ambassador in Warsaw, Sir Howard Kennard 
to impress on the Polish Government the need for restra nt. 
Considering the systematic provocation to which the Poles 
were being subjected by the Germans, Colonel Beck showed 
considerable patience with this well-meant advice from Poland’s 
ally. On one point the Poles were adamant in face of heavy 
British and French pressure: they would not agree to the 
passage of Soviet troops across their territory, and they could 
point to the Nazi-Soviet Pact as subsequent justification for 
their distrust of the Russians. The last minute exchanges 
between London and Berlin which followed must have been 
watched with anxiety in Warsaw, but the Polish Government 
did not complain nor did they refuse to enter into negotiations 
with the Germans, provided these were to be conducted on 
equal terms. Whatever the earlier faults of their foreign 
policy, the Poles showed both courage and restraint in August, 
1939: their loyalty to their allies was to be ill-repaid. 

Co-operation between London and Paris, at least as it ig 
reflected in the diplomatic documents,* was less close than 
might have been expected. Although care was taken to keep 
the other informed, each Government conducted its final 
negotiations with Hitler on its own initiative. There is no 
record of the French being informed of Herr Dahlerus’s 
activities and the important exchanges between Lord Halifax 
and Count Ciano were deliberately concealed. With M. Bonnet 
still at the Quai d'Orsay, the British seem to have felt some 
distrust of their principal ally. In the final stages this was 
sharpened by failure to agree on the timing of the ultimatum: 
in fact France declared war on Germany six hours after Great 
Britain. ; 

Both Governments were still engaged in urgent negotiations 
with Turkey. The Turks held a key position in_ the 
Mediterranean. The Foreign Office, with an eye to German 
and Russian intrigues, was anxious to get the agreement with 
them signed before war broke out. More important still was 
the attitude of Italy, and here British diplomacy played a 
clever game. 

Ciano returned from his Salzburg meeting with Hitler and 
Ribbentrop in the middle of August alarmed and angry at the 
prospect of war with Poland and the Pact with Russia, on 
neither of which had the Italians been consulted. Italy was 
unprepared for war and there was a good chance that Mussolini 
might swallow his pride and remain neutral. Could the British 
do anything to stiffen the Duce’s resolution? Sir Percy 
Loraine, the British Ambassador in Rome, was opposed to 
any attempt either to bribe or to threaten the Italians. It 
would be better, he advised Lord Halifax, to leave events and 
the force of circumstances to produce their own effect. This 
was good advice and it was carefully followed. At the same 
time Lord Halifax went out of his way to draw the l[tauans 
into his efforts to find a peaceful solution to the crisis. On 
several occasions he spoke to Ciano over the telephone, while 
Sir Percy Loraine was instructed to keep Mussolini fully 
informed of every move between London and Berlin. In this 
way it might be possible to secure Mussolini's intervention with 
Hitler in favour of a negotiated settlement. Even if this failed, 


———— 





* Documents on British Foreign Policy, Series 3, Vol. 7. Edited 
by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. (HMSO. 50s.) 
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by re-establishing friendly relations with the Italians and 
flattering the Duce’s bruised vanity, the British hoped 
indirectly to strengthen his desire to avoid war. Care had to 
be taken to avoid Mussolini’s clumsy efforts to secure Danzig 
on the cheap or to stage another Munich, but British policy 
was rewarded when, on the evening of August 31, Ciano told 
Loraine in great secrecy that Italy would not go to war with 
Britain or France unless attacked. 

If there is an air of futility about all the negotiations of these 
last few days, it was scarcely the fault of the diplomats. They 
had to continue the search for a peaceful solution, with little 
conviction of success. The important thing, as Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick minuted, was to avoid ‘ wobbling.’ Firmness in 
face of Hitler’s demands could no longer avert war, it could 
and did avoid the greater disaster of capitulation and dishonour. 


Hemlock—and Before 


By ALAN JENKINS 


HEN the time comes to publish a definitive edition 

of the works of Mr. Angus Wilson, with a critical 

foreword by—let us suppose—Dame Marghanita 
Laski, | hope that a vitally important manuscript in my 
possession will not be ignored. It takes the form of a lined, 
stiff-covered exercise book, such as is used for school essays 
or university lecture notes; and it contains the first drafts of 
three of Mr. Wilson’s stories—* What Do Hippos Eat”, 
‘Hearts of Elm,’ and * Auntie Cora.’ 

I acquired it, to my great surprise, for one guinea, at an 
auction of MSS and first editions, conducted by Mr. Miles 
Malleson for some purpose or another. I do not clearly remem- 
ber how I came to be present. I seem to recall someone saying, 
after a large meal in Soho: ‘Come on, there’s a dance at the 
Arts Theatre Club.” I remember, too, entering a room where 
Mr. Christopher Fry and Mrs. Naomi Mitchison were sitting 
on the floor, and a committee, consisting mainly of Mr. Rupert 
Hart-Davis, or someone extraordinarily like him, were sitting 
on chairs. There was no dance, or if there had been, it was 
already over. We entered to hear a first edition of Lawrence’s 
White Peacock being knocked down for a couple of guineas; 
and, shortly afterwards, a Benjamin Britten MS fetched little 
more than £30. There were several Americans present. 

Mr. Wilson writes tidily on right-hand pages only, with what 
appears to be a post-office pen and inkwell—except for ideas 
and additions, which are jotted in pencil on left-hand pages. 
His writing changes with his moods and subjects, from day to 
day. Sometimes he is fluid and forward-sloping; sometimes 
halting, round and backward-sloping. These changes suggest 
that it takes him from eight to twelve sessions to complete a 
story. Like Arnold Bennett—like, in fact, all writers who do 
not scorn to publish—he counts his words methodically every 
s0 often. They average out at 260 to a page, the same as for 
quarto double-spaced typing. Some of his sessions are only 
three or four lines long (we all know such sessions). 

He has occasional, though rare, difficulties with spelling, 
writing: quarelled guarreled QUARRELLED, to ‘ see how it 
looks.’ He doodles—queequog Quintin Hogg QUACKQUACK. 
He seems, from the outset, to be planning a book of short 
stories, not a mere collection. On one of the left-hand pages 
is a pencilled chart classifying the stories in his mind, to make 
sure they balance and are varied enough: * Family—Horror— 


Fantasy —Spiv—Child—Social Fantasy. . . .-. Or, on another 
basis, ‘ Oxford—Village—Domestic—Seaside — Petty Bour- 
geois—Near-Middlebrow. .. .’. Eight stories are found to total 


44,000 words: another 30,000-odd needed for book-length. . . . 

Other still purer doodles include a sudden mad obsession 
with the name Mavis (Petty Bourgeois, no doubt), written 
Out three times in capitals with dots in between; half the lyric 
of Sophisticated Lady (the Thirties, of course); many experi- 
mental titles—titles are extraordinarily important to Mr. Wilson, 
seem indeed to be the germs of the stories—‘ Question of 
Taste.’ ‘ Preference for Elm,’ ‘Elm Wood Preferred,’ ‘ Palely 
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Loitering,” ‘Rather Flat Country,’ (echo of Private Lives, Act I 
—‘very flat, Norfolk’ ?). 

Mr. Wilson is not a writer who begins writing and then just 
continues. He knows in advance how long each story is going 
to be. ‘ A.C.—Aunt Cora—S-6 pp.,’ he plans; quotable phrases 
follow— Nobody yet you're sweet on?’ ‘ Not, of course, that 
I know anything about the sex of dogs.’ * Always puts on a 
hat for lunch——very formal, curried prawns, white wine... . 
coffee amidst bad Sévres, China Lacquer and bowls upon 
bowls of sweet peas, mother-of-pearl screen. . . . The Under- 
taker. ... 
_ The architecture of each story (in pencil, left-hand pages) 
is meticulous. Mr. Wilson begins—and how better to begin? 

with the ages of his characters, listed like the cast of a play. 
Greta—32: Maurice—S5. Ellen—Mrs. Crane— Storkie ’— 
70; Jack, her brother, Mr. Raikes, 50 (the sailor, blacksheep 
brother); Kitty, Mrs. Oakeshott. 55 (the smart one); Lottie, 
Miss Raikes, 72; Catharine, 25; Thomas, 28. 

Then follow the thumbnail sketches, in intensely shrewd 
detail. ‘Jack-—a shrivelled Kipling in canary yellow, motor- 
bike, his “ gel.” his eye to the main chance, his dirty siories. 
Lottie—comes late, practical and smoothing, don’t let us 
get in the gentry’s way. Kitty—frightened, unsure of her- 
self, very much the lady, refuses sandwiches, partly for family 
pride, partly out of idea of being more genteel, but accepts 
cigarettes in Xmas party spirit. Not quite sure whether 
Constance’s make-up is not a little common, but completely 
won over by Catharine’s tweeds and pearls and Thomas’s 
cavalry moustache. Len—very ill at ease, defiant and waiting 
room. Mainly there to watch over mother. Helps with small 
talk. . . . Very family.’ 

[here is a short-story-within-the-story in almost every one 
of Mr. Wilson’s characters, sketched in half-sentences on those 
pregnant left-hand pages. ‘Rob—the Byronic pessimist (a 
bad face, really, with too big chin and nose); the beautiful 
young man in the bed-sit. whose socks have to be darned— 
a stage student (or scene designer). Peg—-optimist—egoist. 
The sex-starved mother who understood. . . . Fred, wanting 
a loan from straightforward decent little kid.’ 

Ideas, we have seen, begin with a title; or a situation, or 
a couple of characters. Under a general heading * Poss. 
Funny Shorts, Mr. Wilson lists: ‘1. Couple with the 
mongrel dog and Mrs. B. (descr.); 2. Titke To Fame (told in 
Ist person); 3. Aunt Alys and the knock on the door.’ Then, 
a catalogue of elements to be included—— Business deals— 
“lady dogs ’—lavatory—psychic thing when Sir Harold and 
Lady Grackle were there. Miss I. and the roses—‘* Do 
you like them ? Take them—please do.” The large gesture 
from the ridiculous figure... .’ 

Erasures and alterations tell us a good deal about a writer, 
and Mr. Wilson’s second thoughts are illuminating. * “ They’re 
coming a long way,” said Constance, spreading the fish paste 
more thickly than she would have done for her own family’ 
is changed to * . spreading the paste more thickly than 
she would have done for persons of her own class.’ Quotation 
marks—especially single ones—are eloquent, fastidious and 
class-conscious: “ The ‘ set tea’ with watercress ‘ad lib” was 
like a children’s picnic. He so delighted to tease her 
about her ‘kid’s appetite. ‘Greedy guts,’ he said 
smiling. ‘ 

Mr. Wilson’s sensitive ear for the dated phrase (‘the old 
ticker "—World War I for ‘ heart’) and his eye for the no- 
longer-genteel gesture (‘she no longer blew into her gloves 
when she took them off’) are not shots in a stream of mental 
cinematography, but the distillation of carefully listed and 
selected preliminary notes: the stabbing word-sketches on 
those left-hand pages of his exercise book, the relentless 
working-out of an idea from a phrase, a title, an idiosyncrasy, 
into a tightly-concentrated whole. And to learn all that about 
a contemporary writer is worth a guinea. 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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THEATRE 


Hedda Gabler. By Henrik Ibsen. (Lyric, 
Hammersmith.) 


‘Je ne connais pas de sentiment plus embar- 
rassant que l'admiration. Par la difficulté 
de sexprimer convenablement elle resemble 
a l'amour” Thus Baudelaire, who for his 
sins wrote a column of art criticism in a 
review. How right he was. Ajiter months 
spent in watching the trivial melodr:mas 
and unfunny farces written by _ illiter te 
authors and played by incompetent actors 
which abound on the contemporary West 
End stage, there is something disconcerting 
as well as refreshing in bemg faced with a 
serious play impeccably produced ind acted. 
The present production of Hedda Gabler at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, is such a one, but 
how to convey in terms at once convincing 
and unemotional the fact that this is a most 
gripping theatrical experience? The language 
of praise has suffered a sad decline recently: 
to compare a modern dramatic critic with, 
for instance, Shaw, is to realise how far 
hyperbole has been abused and just severity 
depreciated in the past fifty years. The 
trouble with us is that we have nothing to 
sell, no ideas. But this is a digression. 
Hedda Gabler, which Ibsen finished in 
1890, is not, of course, his best play. It 
falls between two stools: on the one ho nd 
its realism (Norwegian small-town life) 
harks back to plays like The Pillars of Society, 
while, on the other, it has a tendency to take 
off into the pure symbolism of his final 
period. When, immediately after the news 
of Eilert Lovborg’s suicide, Tesman and 
Mrs. Elvsted sit down to edit the frag- 
mentary notes of his own work which Hedda 
burned, this behaviour on the part of a 
woman who loved Lovborg is quite incredible 
from the realistic stand-point, though obvi- 
ously meant to symbolise the future close 
association of Tesman end Mrs. Elvsted, an 
association which will, no doubt, ripen into a 
happy marriage. Two cpposing conventions, 
in fact, rule the play: the symbolism, even 
when it arises naturally out of the realistic 
Situation, often appears strained. As com- 
pared with the use mede of it in The Wild 
Duck, Hedda Gabler’s pistols and Lovborg’s 
magnum opus seem clumsy devices. More- 
over, the timing of the play reveals serious 
faults in its construction: the last act is too 
inevitable and is felt as an anticlimax. The 
true crisis comes at the end of the second act 
and the same degree of intensity is never 
reached again. The spectator has a sudden 
strange impression of the play's being fore- 
shortened, of a change in perspective which, 
in the last act, carries the characters out of 
their three-dimensional world into a more 
distant land of forms and silhouettes. The 
strength of symbolism is in proportion to the 
constancy of its use, and the sudden introduc- 
tion of it in unadulterated doses during the 
final act throws the play out of shape, 
though the probable intention of the author 
was to supply by this means the interest 
which was lacking in the pure development 
of a plot, whose data had already been 
established in the previous acts. 
Fortunately, the play is held together by 
the figure of Hedda Gabler herself, and it is 
on our feelings about her that its effect will 
depend. What are we to make of this 





idealist, half-Messalina and half-Suffragette, 


ridiculous and terrible in turn, incapable of 


humen affection, yet driven forward by a 
passionate romanticism and mythomania 
which leads her to immolate those around her 
on the icy altar of some incommunicable 
ideal? Of course, she is Madame Bovary. 
Love was an invention of the twel/th century: 
it was left to the nineteenth to invent 
boredom ind the discovery which was made 
almost simultaneously by Flaubert and 


Baudelaire is behind Ibsen's conception of 


Hedda. Her romanticism consists in being 


permanently unsatisfied. She is capable of 


that concentration on the object which 
would enable her to feel real affection, and it 
is 2n irony that she, having all or ao desires 
(which comes to the same thing), should be 
trapped by the small-town Don Juan, 
Brack, who desires her in the most concrete 
way possible. Hedda Gabler is an ancestress 
of ail the shabby viragos who claim the 
right to ‘a life of their own.” Her greatness 
—she is greater than the Bovary—comes 
from her self-consciousness, from her 
knowledge of what she is doing. There are 
plenty of women who make life hell for all 
around, but Hedda is as sup2rior to them as 
the Marquis de Sade is to the common run 
of s:dists. And this superiority of know- 
ledge is, properly speaking, diabolical. 


It is, therefore, essential to the playing of 


Hedda, that the actress in question should 
give a certain detachment to the part. Peggy 
Ashcrott’s achievement in this production 
is to do so without losing any of the force 
behind it. The moment when Hedd. deliber- 
ately mistakes Aunt Julia’s hat for the maid's 
(which is a shocking moment, dificult to 
play without falling into the ridiculous) was 


carried by her with a fine carelessness of 


insult; she was simultaneously aloof and 
passionately malicious, great and petty. 
And this contrast led her to extract from 
the part all its underlying comedy, a comedy 
which is inherent, not so much in Hedda’s 
relations with other people, as in her own 
character znd its contradictions. When she 
cries “Did he have vine-leaves in his hair” 
the question with its sloppy romanticism 
and rather horrible basic significance is both 
terrible and ludicrous. In this very consider- 
able performance, Miss Ashcroft sacrifices 
none of the elements in her complex part. 
She acts with her whole body and her 
speaking of the lines is a joy to hear—very 
unlike all too many actresses these days. 
To her Micheal Mac Liammoir’s Brack 
and George Devine’s Tesman make admir- 
able foils—the one on the sinister and the 
other on the comic side of her playing. 
Mr. Mac Liammoir struck a deeper note 
with Brack than is usually done and | am not 
sure that he did not make of this rather 
scoundrelly lawyer too impressive a figure. 
Mr. Devine, on the other hand, was just right 
for Tesman. While being as bumbling as 
the part demands, he also managed to convey 
(what I believe Ibsen intended) that Tesman 
was probably rather a good scholar. Peter 
Ashmore’s production moved swiftly and 
smoothly in spite of the difficult grouping 
problem presented by the second and third 
acts. Of course, it was Miss Ashcroft’s 
evening, but that it was Ibsen’s as well is a 
tribute to the production as a whole. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


CINEMA 


The Purple Plain. (Leicester Square.) 
Ripening Seed. (Rialto.)—~ Suddenly, 
(London Pavilion.) 

H. E. Bates’s novel, The Purple Pain, hag 
been adapted for the screen by Eric Ambler 
the film being directed by Robert Parrish 
with merciless realism and sporadic bril. 
liance. Though it is not a war film the 
accepted sense, it lingers lengthily on human 
suffering, an appalling journey through 
Burmese jungle country taken by Gregory 
Peck, Maurice Denham and Lyndon Brook, 
survivors of a crashed RAF plane, being 
followed step by tortured step in a series of 
hair-raising close-ups. The looming faces, 
upon which every drop of sweat, every 
bleeding scratch, every bristle and blemish 
is Magnified, certainly draw one, shocked and 
unwilling, into the circle of agony, the 
sledge-hammer of pain and the throb of 
heat pounding out in waves from their 
tormented flesh. This absorption of Mr, 
Parrish with detail is extremely effective, 
even if there are moments when one feels 
that his. concentration on suffering merits 
an H certificate. Mr. Peck plays the part of 
an airman who has lost his wife in a London 
air raid and seeks death in the war but only 
succeeds in getting medals; an embittered 
bottled-up min, half round the bend, who 
only finds; a new urge to live when he meets 
a Burmese girl, played with but mod2rate 
success by Win Min Than. Mr. Peck is 
admirably efficient as he always is, and in one 
scene, when he speaks of his wife’s death, 
most moving, which he isn’t always. Good 
too is Mr. Denham as the irritating Army 
pen-pusher who goes mad in the sun and 
shoots himself. So is Brenda de Banzie as 
a Scottish missionary, a sensible freckled 
singer of hymns. And so is Mr. Brook, 
whose smothered whimpers from a jungle- 
built stretcher are almost unbearable, 
Indzed this film, in its active parts at any 
rate, is a fin> piece of work, squeezing one’s 
attenuon into a state of breathlessness 
bordering on asphyxia and fascinating one 
with its sweltering, fly-ridden, blistering 
udventures. 


Colette’s Le Blé en Herbe, her penetrating 
study of adolescence, has been directed as a 
film by Claude Autant-Lara with all that 
delicacy which only the French seem able 
to bring to provocative subjects. For it Is 
the story of a boy and a girl, aged sixteen 
and fifteen, Pierre-Michel Beck and Nicole 
Berger, who have been brought up together 
as children and whose awakened feelings, 
with all their lapses back into the childish, 
are not fully recognized until the boy has 
had an affair with a middle-aged woman, 
Edwige Feuillere. M. Autant-Lara points 
out that whereas it is permissible for old 
men to fall in love with young girls, the 
opposite is considered lamentably shock 2g, 
and he sets out to prove, under Colettes 
guidance, that a boy can greatly benefit trom 
the experience of an older woman. If she 1s 
gracious and gentle she can teach him much, 
and her youthful rival, roused to jealousy, 
can also be brought to a quicker realisation 
of love. This sweet-sad tale of a summer by 
the sea is told in the simplest terms but !s 


























acted with exquisite subtlety. Edwige 
Feuillére, treading the thin ice with perfect 
good taste, is a compact of nuances, her 
yoice alone a miracle of shades evoking 
mistress, mother and tender cynic. The boy, 
so awkward and sullen in his fear of an 
overpowering sensation, is extremely touch- 
ing, and with little homely seaside scenes 
interspersed, the girls’ school bathing, the 
cry of the gulls, the innocent parents 
playing Mah Jong, this film is as charming 
as it is unsalacious. Needless to say it is 


considered corrupting for those under 
sixteen. 

7 * * 
In Suddenly an unmelodious Frank 


Sinatra holds up a house and its inmates, 
props a rifle on a table by the window and 
proposes assassinating the US President as 
he disembarks from a train. Although the 
script is pretty dog-eared there are moments 
of tenseness, toughness and drama which 
are rewarding, and as a thriller it has a 
certain novelty about it which commands 
respect. Supporting, or rather opposing 
Killer Sinatra are Sterling Haydn, James 
Gleason and Nancy Gates, and the film ts 
directed ably by Lewis Allen. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


ART 
THE primitive arts of the savage, of the child, 
of the madman, of the ‘Sunday Painter’ and 
popular (or folk) traditions are related to a 
degree which sometimes makes them in- 
distinguishable. The savage, the child, the 
madman and the Sunday Painter, having 
drawn, do not see the marks they have made, 
for they are looking, not at their drawing, 
but at their idea. We are dealing here with 
the very wellsprings of man’s psychic 
activity, the residual sediment of the hopes 
and fears of countless generations, with a 
white-hot lava in which intellect, emotion 


and sensation are inextricably compounded 
in unrepressed and integral form. It is art 
with the lid off. 

An acute self-consciousness, fruit of the 


romantic conception of art as self-revela- 
tion, threatens totally to mhibit all but the 
strongest today. Current values postulate 
that nothing is worth doing unless it can be 
done better than ever before. Fear para- 


lyses the painter’s every brushstroke—fear 
that the mark he makes may not show 
originalit sensitivity, taste, an awareness 


of this or that problem. Even the great and 
increasing army of amateurs are imprisoned 
by their awareness of tradition and tech- 
nical problems within a conception of reality 
that is repressed to the point of the utmost 
conventionality. Only the savage, the mad- 
man, the child and the Sunday Painter set 
themselves to paint as unperturbedly as the 
rest of us sit down to write a letter home. 
No wonder that the collection of pictures 
by Sunday Painters at the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts, and the Sunday Pictorial’s 
seventh exhibition of children’s art at the 
Royal Institute Galleries, are refreshing to 
our jaded palates. 

To the sophisticated eye it is the apparent 
(but accidental) sophistication of children’s 
art which beguiles; the unsophistication of 
the Sunday Painter which charms. In both 
the aesthetic qualities are largely fortuitous. 
All primitives build up their paintings by 
concepi—symbols drawn from the world of 


their imagination, from memory-traces of 
objects, 
observed. 


people and scenes they have 
Since the eye of the Sunday 
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Pairiter is as untutored aesthetically as that 
of the child, these are remembered not in 
plastic, spatial and tonal relationship one to 
another, but as things-in-themselves. The 
child’s is the more summary—and therefore 
enigmatic—expression. Logic is totally 
excluded, and he is altogether nearer to the 
magical art of the true savage. He uses the 
minimum of detail necessary to establish his 
concept—two dots for eyes, a slit for the 
mouth—and to him the scribble is clear and 
complete. The Sunday Painter, on the other 
hand, adult, with adult tastes and interests, 
with a less integral inner life, and conditioned 
to deal more or less logically in word-con- 
cepts, is usually obsessed by detail——every 
leaf, every brick, every strand of hair— 
sometimes to the point where its compulsive 
expression resembles the horror vacui of the 
insane. ‘Ride the July Cockado,’ *Come and 
See the Witch Doctor from Darkest Africa’ 
say the notices in the fairground; *Double- 
Fronted Houses to be Let at per 8/- per 
week,” says the half-postage-stamp sized 
poster on the standpipe, and ‘S. and J. 
Hatch, late Tanton, late Collins,’ the cabbie’s 
plate, in an 1872 townscape at the ICA. 
The sensibility of the child is usually 
repressed during adolescence, to give way 
to the timidity of the amateur. Only it 
seems, where education is lacking, can it 
linger on, enriched by a deeper understand- 
ing of life, to give the truly child-like vision 
of the genuine Sunday Painter. Blake, as 
Kathleen Raine points out, was one of the 
first to believe that it is to ‘the Child and to 
the Poor and to the Unlearned’ that all 
things are clear. 

The exhibition at the ICA, excellently 
chosen and hung by Robert Melville, tails 
off into the not-entirely-genuine primitive 
at one end, and the provincial charms of 
the journeyman signpainter at the other (the 
latter, the folk artist, is never afflicted by the 
timidity of the amateur). It includes 
delightful things by Mm. Bauchant, Bom- 
bois and Vivin, and Messrs. Wallis and 
Buckett. The show at the RI Galleries is of 
special interest for its two prizewinners, the 
results of a sketching tour in the Constable 
country, and the mosaics made of paper, 
glass and eggshell. 


M. H. MIDDLETON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


TALK, talk, talk, does nothing ever happen 
here but talk?—Thus, or in words to this 
effect, the German engineer in Denis John- 
ston’s The Moon and the Yellow River. 
Precisely. But what else, at certain times, 
does one want but talk? Of course the story 
of this unforgettable play that so perfectly 
catches the mood of the Ireland of the 20s 
had to be told, and the characters to display 
themselves. But it was the talk that carried 
us forward under the movement of its own 
melody of sense and sound so that we really 
scarcely minded whither the story led us or 
whether it ended. Of course Denis Johnston 
had something important to say ona problem 
of human relationships (though, as he points 
out, he has been saying it all his life and 
nobody has noticed what it is) but his 
meaning was conveyed not in action and 
situation but in what his characters reflected 
and spoke about their actions. 

Why then televise this play? some one 
might ask. Why not, as far as broadcasting 
is concerned, leave this lovely yellow river 
of words to flow on in sound radio to which 
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it would surely adapt so well, and, in merely 
listening to it, imagine everything that 
happens? The answer was given to us who 
saw the play on television on Sunday night, 
It was not the rather unconvincing sets, 
nor the somewhat ragged visual production, 
nor even the noble appearance of Malcolm 
Keen and the poignant charm of Denis 
O’Dea’s looks and manner that persuaded 
us that this was worth putting out through 
the camera as well as the microphone. No, 
it was just the simple fact that, if two of our 
senses are appealed to at the same time, our 
attention even in such a play of sound and 
words, but no fury, is more easily held. 

Is this such a platitude as it may appear 
when thus baldly set down? | hope not. 
There may have been many viewers in 
Britain who could not, or would not, have 
cared to make head or tail of Sunday night’s 
play however it had been presented. At the 
same time, there must have been many who 
listened to it to the end (perhaps a trifle 
uneasily) just because they were able to look 
as well as listen. They would have switched 
off their radio sets well before half-time. 

It is the same with music. One ought to be 
able to enjoy pure sound for its own sake— 
and particularly after a quarter of a century 
of some of the best music in the world com- 
ing to us over the ‘blind radio.” But no. 
Anyone who has enjoyed the sensation 
which television alone can give of sitting in 
the midst of an orchestra while hearing the 
sounds from the body of the hall is not likely 
to sit back, close his eyes, and just listen. 
Words and music, sound and talk, such as 
we heard in The Moon and the Yellow River. 
It may be a paradox, but it is none the less 
true that, through the gift of sight, these are 
amongst the best things that television has 
given to us—especially on Sunday nights. 


MORAY MCLAREN 
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KNOWING AND SAYING 


Pathetic Fallacy 


And where you walked, the sullen cloud-shelf stooped 
Down to the water-meadows by your side. 

Precarious water delicately roped 

Lay at your feet and wreathed about your head, 

All elements fallacious as you wept. 


But volatile was not my nature then 

To keep earth, air, fire, water company. 

I brooded with a high and hot disdain 

Over your head run wild with misery, 

And could not mix compassion with the rain. 


So the wind tore in tatters, and the trees 
Raged active with the passion I refused: 
Too late the storm broke on my harsh delays, 
Too late the gun healed roughly where it blazed, 
And trickling words slipped out too late to please. 
ANTHONY THWAITE 


The Games 


‘We were to sit together at the games, 
But then he said his parents would come too— 
Old courtiers, rigged in their amethyst and gold! 
Why, they will wreck our fun. Not that one blames 
Sosibius of course, but if he knew 
How difficult it all is. I have not even told 


Euphorion yet. But in his letter my father 

Wrote that my people may also be coming to see 

The chariot-race. How will shabby provincials blend 
With that smart set? I had rather 

Die than watch those wry lips silently agree 

That young Sosibius has not picked the right friend. 


And I was looking forward to the games, 
Ivory chariots, the parade, shrill 
Trumpeters, wild crowds, the fun of going about 
With old Sosibius—the silly ass stil! claims 
He writes the sharper epigram! I must fall ill. 
A sham illness is now the one way out.’ 
Cc. A. TRYPANIS 


Errors of Observation 


The idea is exciting, surely, 

But are your intentions really very pure? 

We've watched you with your little opera glasses 
Lying for hours in the stalky grass, 

And, to be honest, we are not quite sure. 

You say you watch the life beyond the river; 
Can you tell us precisely how it differs 

From ours? For instance, do lives pass 

More quickly? Do people jump off cliffs? 


We are not official inquisitors, 

Are merely curious, thus our visit; 

We see you noting in your note-book 

Squiggly, exciting, little notes 

And consider it might be important, is it? 

Those people, do they despair? Do they go on 
Carrying hum-drum burdens over tight-ropes of pain, 
Wearing deceptions like outer coats? 

Or do they let go, neglect the wife, suffer migraine? 


Whatever you're at you do it slowly. 

Surely it would be so nuuch simpler to go 

In disguise, a convincing set of whiskers, 

To observe the detail >f the place? 

We would terribly lik to know 

The ultimate purpose of the observations you make, 
And if it would matter should you make a mistake. 
It is rumoured those people are a sud-human race. 
That their habits are dirty and their religion a fake. 


What is the significance of their statues, 

Jut-jawed and eyeless, noses extremely flat, 

That face us from the shade of that clump of beeches? 
How deeply do your investigations reach? 

In any case you certainly won't get fat 

On the pay you must get for this hole-and-corner spying; 
Why not give it up? For us, it is rather annoying 

To see an intelligent man sprawled in a ditch. 

Why not look at us, we’re much more interesting? 


We must admit to being a little worried. 

We noticed this morning that our eyes were sore 

And red as if we had been weeping: 

And we were forgetful as if from lack of sleep. 
Perhaps you can help us more, so very much more 
Than the quacks in the town, if we say that we groom 
A horrid nightmare of blackness and doom; 

And to see children play is a bore, 

Rings a bell in an empty room. 


Oh we wish to know so badly 

If we ordinary people are quite mad; 

Far nicer to have a cosy neurosis, 

And you look like a man who knows, 

A man who can tell a fixation from a fad. 
Those people across the river, can you say 

If, like us, they dream they’ve had their day? 
Is the chart you are making too awfully sad, 
A graph, we suppose, of a civilisation’s decay? 


You smile, but we can read the symptoms; 
The other day we heard their belfries ring, 
Whether for wedding or a funeral tolling, 
Or one of their chiefs in that wise they extolled, 
Doesn’t much matter, for that sort of thing 
Is decadent now; that’s obvious, don’t you know? 
Tell us you do, please say that you think so. 
Oh, write the words in to the tune we sing, 
Give the right answers, tell us what we want to know. 
GORDON WHARTON 


What We Most Need to Say 


What we most need to say eludes the voice, 
Like those deep fish that sea explorers glimpse 
Gaping dumb mouths, ridiculous as shrimps. 


And when our pen, unreeling its thin line, 
Stabs, agonising, at the useless throats 
And drags them upwards to the waiting boats, 


Matched to the crushing depths that made them dumb 
By a fierce, whitening pressure from within, 
Noiseless as fungus, they burst through their skin, 


And float, spongy and shapeless, into view; 
While the freed spores sink through the darkening sea 
To where the white ghosts gape past, voicelessly. 
RICHARD DRAIN 


The Trick 


His photograph had been in all the papers, 
That sensual sharper with his common trick; 
And the resemblance did not escape us— 

The dreamy eyes, the fingers on the pack, 

The ready talk, the pale hands soft and quick; 


Yet we both took to him, and did not care; 

Reckless we learnt his pleasurable games, 

Played hours away, were only half aware 

That when we wished he dealt us kings and queens— 
Like royalty we didn’t count our gains. 


Yet his illicit ace of hearts we saw, 
And saw each other see, and remonstrated, 
Argued, broke up the game, invoked the law— 
Discovering suddenly that we both hated 
Each other for refusing to be cheated. 
RICHARD DRAIN 
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SOVIET NAVAL EXPANSION 


Sir,—I was most interested to read Com- 
mander Courtney's lucid article on Soviet 
pava! expansion. He very carefully weighs 


in the balance the power of the new Russian 
Navy and our own Naval Forces, but may I 
yenture to suggest that his conclusions are 
less alarming than the situation warrants. 

The deployment of British sea 
any future war is likely to be, in the opening 
stages, of a mainly defensive nature, as in 
the past. The supply convoys must be safe- 
guarded as they steam into the British Isles, 
and outward to the many parts of the world 
where our armies may be engaged This 
would appear to be recognised by the 
Admiralty, in as much as the frigate is the 
largest, and one of the most numerous, of 
the types of warship being built for the Royal 
Navy at the present time This would also 
seem to indicate that the Admiralty 
the submarine—the frigates’ special foe—as 
the principal threat to the convoys 


power in 


regal ds 


This is probably correct, but surely it has 
not already been forgotten to what extent the 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau and Bismarck con- 
stituted a threat to our seaborne supplies 
and that at a time when we had surface ships 
which could meet them on approximately 
equal terms. It was not even necessary for 
them to put to sea in order to interfere with 
the disposition of our Sea and Air Forces. 
Surely with our fleet in its present sorry state 
as regards cruisers, each one of these 
twenty-odd ‘* Sverdlov” ships must constitute 
as great a menace as did the German pocket 
battleship of the last war 

It appears most likely that it is this form 
of ocean raiding—combined with an intensive 
submarine campaign that the Soviet 
Admiralty envisages as its ‘opening gambit’ 
their striking force to consist of fast, hard- 
hitting cruisers and ocean-going submarines, 
while their defensive arm would be comprised 
of minelayers, MTBs and coastal submarines, 
etc., and backed up by the considerable total 
of four thousand aircraft 

So fa 
powe! One could 
our present situation if 


I have not mentioned our own air 
draw more comfort in 
a large building pro- 


gramme of fast aircraft-carriers and their 
aircratt was under way-—-but this, unfortu- 
nately, is not the case 


Surely there is a strong case for maintain- 
ing, in commission at least, one * Task Force’ 
such as was used with great effect first by 
the Americans and later by our Pacific Fleet 
against the Japanese. Such a force could be 
used either for offensive action against the 


enemy's coast and, when it was known that 
enemy surface forces were at sea, as * hunting 
packs [hese forces would include cruisers 
and carriers as well as frigates—which are 


almost destroyers—and the necessary supply 
ships to remain independent of their 
in the British Isles: these would certainly be 
subjected to atomic, or at any rate, * old 
fashioned’ bombing 


It will at once be asked can we afford such 


bases 


a Navy. At the risk of being very unoriginal 
I wil eply, ‘Can we afford not to have 
such Navy ?’—Yours faithfully, 

PETER J. BUNTING 
34a Cairnburn Road, Belfast 


THE CRISIS IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Sir,—The letter from Mr. David Pumfrett, 
written in a somewhat pedagogic and would- 
be mediatorial strain, in its meanderings does 
not deal with the point at issue. No doubt 
the defence put up by the friends of Mr 
Kensit, who, having passed away, is looked 
upon as a fair mark for detractors, is not 
palatable to certain people, but it must be 
remembered that the best way to have 
grievances redressed is to bring them into the 
light of day, although the operation may 
ruffle the sensibilities of interested, and guilty, 

persons 

No doubt it is of some degree of interest 
that Mr. Pumfrett has been to a 
Kensit meeting, and attended a very 
High Anglo-Catholic service, and as a result 
cries a plague upon both their houses, but the 
matter in question is, do the clergy and laity 
of the Church of England carry out the pre- 
cepts of that body as enjoined in the Prayer- 
book, or do they in many cases openly flaunt 
defiance of fundamental regulations which are 
looked upon as binding upon all members 
of that Communion 

It is all very well for Mr. Pumfrett or any- 
one else.to assert that ‘the Church service 
is an aid to worship and every worshipper 
must surely know what kind of service helps 
him most’, but this artless pronouncement 
seems to overlook the fact that the com- 
pulsory service is contained in the Prayer- 
book aforesaid and that it is binding upon 
members of the Church. How many * Kinds’ 


9 


to hear 
also 


of service are there 

His remark about Presbyterianism seems 
to be invidious. As one who, although a 
Churchman, is well acquainted with that form 
of worship, I would like to say that the 
Presbyterian service is, generally speaking, a 
model of devoutness, sincerity and dignity, 
and that the sermons have a quality far 
beyond that which obtains in the Anglican 
community. 

Mr. Pumfrett suggests in effect that the 
strivings of the dissentients in this matter do 
not accord with the mind of the Master. Are 
we not all aware that Christ Himself and His 
apostles, as narrated in the New Testament, 
dealt in suitably scathing language with those 
who in His own time overloaded their 
religion with meaningless ceremonial, and 
should not His present-day ardent followers 
place on record a revolt against pretentious 
pageantry, mummery, crossings, genuflections, 
prostrations, which mar public worship in so 
many of our churches in the present day. 

No wonder that a cleric of the Roman 
Catholic Church, daring convention, attended 
a High Church ceremonial in an Anglican 
place of worship, and afterwards, no doubt 
with a twinkle in his eye, stated that he pre- 


ferred his own ‘simple’ service ——Yours 
faithfully, 

W. JAMES 
Lancaster Gat W .2 


you will allow me to 
place a postscript to this correspondence 
It cannot be more than that, since your 
original contributor, Mr. James, and now 
Mr. Pumfrett are so wrong in their whole 
approach to the matter that it is impossible 
to get to grips with their arguments in one 
short letter. 


Sir,—I wonder whether 
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It is apparent, for example, that both 
believe that the Church of England is divided 
into three parts—a central body and two 
extreme wings denominated *High” and 
‘Low. This is a purely superficial judge- 
ment As a matter of fact, every baptised 
Anglican is automatically and ex /ypothesi 


an Anglo-Catholic: that many do not realise 
this because they have never really read their 
Book of Common Prayer—all of it—does not 
alter the fact. 

Failure to grasp this fundamental leads to 
all sorts of irrelevancies. When Mr. James 
says that the orthodox Roman Catholic 
Church (sic) looks with disdain upon 
Anglicans who imitate the habiliments and 
devotional methods of a Communion which 
they are supposed in theory to repudiate: 
when he says that Evangelicals hold that 
Grace and Favour are open to all and do not 
mediate per Sacerdotem: when he flies off 
at a tangent and asks * Why should a certain 
part of the liturgy be rendered in the natural 
voice and another part be intoned ? "—he just 
gives himself away. I am afraid he is not 
merely irrelevant; he is what the RAF would 
call * clueless.’ 

Mr. Pumfrett in your last issue is more 
sweetly reasonable—until he writes: * After 
all, the Church service is an aid to worship 
and every worshipper must surely know what 
kind of service helps him most.’ I am sure 
this sentence was intended to convey 
charitableness and broadmindedness on Mr, 
Pumfrett’s part. I am also sure that both 
parts of the sentence as written are simply 


not true— Yours faithfully, LESLIE KING 
19 Brabourne Rise, Beckenham 

Sirn,—Mr. David Pumfrett’s letter puts the 
issue in its right perspective. A few years 


before the war the Reverend ‘ Tubby’ Clay- 
ton had a notice outside All Hallows-Barking- 
by-the-Tower. It said: ‘It matters not 
whether you are High Church, Broad Church 
or Low Church—don't be Dry Church, Bored 
Church or Slow Church.’ 

The world situation is serious enough for 
us to give up playing the fool in these matters 
and this applies to both the High as well as 
the Low fanatics. Christians must demon- 
strate that we have an ideology superior to 
that of Communism which is able to save a 
crumbling civilisation.—Yours faithfully, 

BERNARD CAKEBREAD 
RNVR Club, Berkeley Square, Wl 
THE FILM FRACAS AGAIN 
Sir,—Mr. Nicholas Davenport is scarcely 
being fair to the British Film Industry when 
he attacks it, inter alia, far denying the pub- 
lic any reduction in the priee of seats in spite 
of the recent reduction in Entertainments 
Duty. 

From his personal experience in the British 
Film Industry he must know that it is the 
highest taxed entertainments industry in the 
world and that the Chancellor selected 
cinemas for a small measure of relief in what 
was Otherwise a standstill budget because he 
recognised the difficulties facing the Industry. 

In his Budget speech he said: 

[ recognise that the Industry in 
general will need the money, both to 
enable exhibitors to maintain the 


amenities of their cinemas and_ the 
attractions of their programmes, and to 
assist the revenues of producers. It is 
on these things that the prosperity of 


both the producing and exhibiting sides 
of the Industry, and of men and women 
employed in it, depend. 
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Having regard to the fact that there have 
been no substantial increases in the price of 
cinema seats since before the war, in spite 
of rising costs and wages within the Industry, 
and that cinema admissions have been falling 
appreciably in the last few years, it would 
seem unreasonable to expect the Film 
Industry to its small measure of relief 
on to the public. 

The fact that some circuits had to 
raise admission prices clearly bears this out. 
Yours faithfully, 


pass 


have 


IAN MANSON FORBES 
Tenby House, Bayswater, W.2 


THE COCKNEY RENAISSANCE 
Sir,--The new poets from Scotland will, per- 
haps, be pleased to know that my firm has 
taken more than a casual interest in your 
description and illustration of their work. 

We have read some specimens and we find 
that the poetic sentiments, though they do 
not have the jejune inanity of the 
common Christmas card or almanac motto, 
are nowadays ordinary and innocent enough. 
But the words and the spellings peculiar to 
these writers and their forebears will have 
such universal associations of homely wisdom 
and rude, plain speaking that the thoughts 
cannot fail to impress with all the force of 


truly acute and original observation. More- 
over, most of these new ‘ Inglis’ variations 
will not have, even among the Scots, the 
tiresome familiarity of Burns or Ramsay. 
We aim to produce Christmas cards, 
almanacs and calendars of a superior kind 
that will not offend the susceptibilities of 


people who are neither stupidly conventional 
nor desperately avantgarde, intelligent people 
in fact. These Lallans poems seem remark- 
ably fit for our special purposes and we 
should be glad to come to suitable arrange- 
ments with any writer from this lively group. 
Yours faithfully, 
SFAMUS GREEN 
Managing Director 
The Betastave Publishing Compan 
Chamden-by-Curnow, Wilts 
SAVED? 


believes in 


SHOULD CHURCHES BI 
Sirn—The Archdeacon of Leeds 
selling little-used churches, even if they are 
of architectural interest, in order to build new 


ones elsewhere. Our ancestors did better 
than this: if they wanted a new church, they 
found the money for it themselves The 


inhabitants of Poplar and Blackwall in 
Stepney, for instance—not a rich place 
raised among themselves £30,000 in 1823 for 
their first parish church; those of the new 
part of Chelsea, £40,000 for St. Luke’s. And 
this was not at all rare. 

The habit of selling churches for their site 
value began in the Victorian age. It deprived 
London of some thirty churches, all built in 
an architectural style disliked by the * respon- 
sible people in the diocese’ to use the Arch- 
deacon’s phrase. It has too often been these 
people who have pulled down ‘our lovely 
old churches’ for their wisdom in this matter 
to be accepted as infallible The present 
scheme for the Guild Churches in the City 
of London shows that good sense and good 
will fine churches whose 
tions have moved away. 

Cure of souls before architecture is an 
excellent sentiment, but has the Church really 
‘assets ready to hand* than a much 


can Use congrega 


no other 


admired eighteenth-century church The 
piety of our ancestors, to which ali old 
churches is a monument, is hardly a mere 


Nor is the religious heritage 


economic asset 
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of us all the ‘domestic matter” of any 
committee 
Dog won't eat dog; 
church ?— Yours faithfully, 
ELIZABETH HILTON YOUNG 


Road, W.2 


must church eat 


100 Bayswater 

HEADS THEY WIN 
Sm,—As an extremely hard-pressed English 
author, may I point out what a friend in 
Melbourne, Australia, has just represented 
to me as a scandalous ramp in the bookshops 
in Melbourne, and in other Australian cities ? 

A recent book of mine published by a 
London firm at 16s. net (329 pages 8vo.), 
when exported to Australia is now being sold 
at £1 6s. 6d. net in bookshops in Melbourne. 
This inordinate and unjustifiable increase is 
ruining the sale of the book in the Australian 
market. The Australian pbook-buyer, of 
course, derives no benefit from this ramp: 
and the Australian importer, who, in accord 
with a trade custom going back some 60 years, 
has already been granted by the British pub- 
lisher a discount of 50 per cent. on the English 
net price of this book, is not content with that 
concession-—a concession meaning that the 
English author’s royalty is cut by half—-but 
aggravates an already inequitable trade pro- 
cedure by raising the net price of the book 
by more than 65 per cent. above the British 
net price 

My Melbourne friend writes: 

This ramp applies to all UK books of 


scientific and semi-scientific non-fiction 


type. You will agree that this London 
book racket is exploiting Australia to 
the limit, and, in any case, London 


already has almost a monopoly of the 
Australian book market. 

I have told my friend that the victimised 
British author is just the whipping boy in 
this Australian book market racket. Any 
school boy can work out the actual profit ol 
the Australian book shops in this ramp 
Yours faithtully, 

HAROLD T. WILKINS 
Bean Road, Bexleyheath 


Colomberie, 29 


JOHN O’LONDON’'S 


Sin, | bought number twelve of John 
O' London's Weekly when I was in my teens 
Since then | have not missed a number. It 
became part of my life, and the men who 
wrote it became my friends, although they 
never knew me. I feel now as though some- 
one I knew well had been killed in an 
accident. One would have thought that any 
publisher not absolutely in the bread line 


would have been proud to keep this gem from 
sinking under the masses of tripe, and worse 
than tripe, one sees piled on the bookstalls. 
1 am grateful to Strix for putting into print 
what I can only say to a limited circle.—Yours 
faithfully, 
J. F. CARRICK 
768 Wheelwright Lane, Exhall, Coventry 
EXPENSES AND EXTRAVAGANCE 
Sir,—It is a disappointment that so distin- 
guished a contributor as John Betjeman 
should stoop to the cheap journalistic level 
regarding expense account society. There 
are black sheep in all communities, and on 
this question of expenses, from all accounts 
the journalistic profession is no freer from 


abuse than others. 
The point, however, I would particularly 
like to make, is that as long as _ business 


profits are taxed at a very high level, so 
long will extravagance, particularly on enter- 
tainment, persist, with the regrettable results 
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that your contributor unfortunately high. 
lights. There is a strong case for an overall 
reduction in the taxation of business profits, 
coupled with complete exemption of enter. 
tainment expenditure being treated as a charge 
against profits. 

It is hoped that the Royal Commission on 
Taxation now sitting, may be able tg 


recommend a change of this sort.— Yours 
faithfully, 

E. ¢ Dt ANESLY 
19 Fitz Roy Avenue, Harborne, 

Birmingham, 17 
COMICS AND CRIME 

Sik,—-The revolting story culled by Mr. John 
Betjeman from a children’s book of strip 


cartoons, and outlined by him in_ the 
*Spectator’s Notebook’ of September 3, hag 
also been retold, along with others like it, 
by Mr. T. E. Murphy of the Hartford, 
Connecticut, Courant, in the Reader's Digest 
of July, 1954. Mr. Murphy describes how 
he and his newspaper conducted a vigorous 
publicity campaign which drove such books 
off the news-stands of Hartford, without, it 
seems, any need for State legislation. but 
simply through the force of public opinion, 
One would think that some of our national 
newspapers could do on a large scale what 
the Hartford Courant did for a town, and 
thereby earn the gratitude of everyone 
Also, might not quite a number of copies 
of ‘comics’ of this quality be bought and 
sent to legislators, editors and other respon- 
sible persons with a view to adjusting the law 
to this corrosive innovation ? Surely not a 
few of us would be glad to contribute to the 
expenses of such an enterprise if we were to 
read what Mr. Betjeman reports.- Yours 
faithfully, 
HARMS\ ORTH 


Lime Lodge, Englefield Green, Surres 


NO CHINESE CANCER 
Sir,-I am a regular reader of your high class 
magazine as aiso of your other journal New 
Statesman. 

Though | have not entered \our 
print | am moved to do so after reading your 
many and letters aoout 
tobacco smoking. 

It should be brought to the notice of all 
readers of your paper that in the Peace 
Loving Peoples Democratic Republic of 
China, no carcinoma of the lungs is known 
since nationalisation of industry. — 
Yours faithfully, 


belore 


clever interesting 


tobacco 


S. VISNAWATHANARAY \NAN 
Fairfield P.O., l S ra Ss India 
HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT 
Sir,—In his review of Histoire du Soldat in 


Edinburgh, Mr. A. V. Coton refers to tt as 
‘the first professional showing in = Great 
Britain.” There was a production of this work 
at the A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge, in the 
Twenties, in which the princess was played 
by Lydia Lopokova, the Soldier by Michael 
Redgrave, the Devil by Hedley Briggs. and 


late 


the Narrator by Dennis Arundell. The 
septet consisted (I think) of the leaders of 
the relevant sections of the London Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Boris Ord. 
I suppose the circumstances and milicu 
mark this as an ‘amateur’ production, but 
my own recollection is of a performance 
which was at least the equal of anything the 
‘professionals* can achieve today.—-Yours 

faithfully, 
BASIL WRIGHT 


Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, Wl 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


More electricity for Britain... 
forty great power stations built 
in six years... and power 
output increased by 50 per cent! 

| As the new turbines and 

| generators are set whirring, as 
more curdent is produced, new 
transformers and switchgear 
distribute! and control it. 
Much of this equipment for 
generation and supply is made 
by The ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
Company ... and also much of 
the equipment by which 
electricity is put to use in the 
service of industry, agriculture, 
transport, and the private 
citizen. 





seein 











ringin you 











As electricity reaches deeper 

into the quiet countryside, it 
| brings not only light and 
| comfort, but power for our 
basic industry : food production. 
It drives much farm machinery 
—milking-machines and 
separators, threshing-machines, 
elevators and the like—and 
gives warmth and light to 
increase the yield from poultry 
and other stock. 
By helping to bring this power 
to more and more country- 
dwellers—already to 70 per cent 
more farms than in 1948— 
ENGLISH ELectrICc is playing its 
part in the vital task of filling 
Britain’s larder. 





iving 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Twisted Tales 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 237 
Report by Tom Bowling 


Competitors were reminded that the Russians are alleged to have a Disinformation Service, 


whose task is the dissemination of misleading information. 


The usual prize was offered for 


an extract from the report of a disinformation agent on a Test Match, a Promenade Concert, 
a House of Lords debate, a society wedding or a day at the races. 


A touch of malice was needed here. 
Absurdity, as most competitors appreciated, 
was not enough. The cricketers, on the whole, 
did best, several cheerful satirists narrowly 
escaping selection. I particularly liked 
Charles A. Lewis's ending: 


Working conditions varied greatly, one 
unfortunate being compelled to hurl the 
ball repeatedly at an opponent while his 
companions stood idly by. Furthermore, 
while ten men had to stop the deadly missile 
with bare hands, the eleventh, evidently a 
boss, was protected from injury by thick 
gloves and pads. 

Some odd things were seen at Ascot, by 
Nancy Gunter (Before each race the horses 
are paraded, their jockeys resplendent in grey 
toppers) and R. G. Browning (Why, only 
yesterday, a lame horse won at 100 to | and 
we had the spectacle of bookmakers weeping, 
running away and shooting themselves on 
the lawns.) while at a society wedding, 
Allan M. Laing observed ‘a _ half-hearted 
attempt ... by a few starving and shivering 
proletariat . . . to fling a shower of stinging 
white pellets in their fat bourgeois faces.’ 

After some hesitation, | award 30s. each 
to Dr. Basil Lee, Terence Melican and John 
Digby, with a consolation prize of 10s. to 
Whilf, whose snippet brings up the rear. 


PRIZES 
(DR. BASIL LEE) 


The match took place at Lord's, home of the 
dissolute aristocracy who, with wealthy capita- 
lists and a few hireling priests, sit on one side 
whilst on the other stand the workers, controlled 
by the police placed in strategic positions. The 
game is played for the Ashes, which is a 
reference to the cremation which awaits the 
captain of the losing side. Only players from 
first-class counties are allowed to play in the 
English team; because of class-distinction 
those who live in second-class counties are 
never given the opportunity. I arrived in time 
to see an Australian batsman hit on the leg; in 
spite of the fact that by a majority of 11 to 2 
the players agreed that he should return to 
the pavilion—an opinion supported by the 
spectators—the umpires refused to abide by 
this democratic opinion, and dictatorially 
refused to authorise the batsman’s retirement 


(TERENCE MELICAN) 


Among the social activities in which 
workers are allowed to participate, there is 
none which is not so designed as to cause them 
humiliation and distress. A fine example of 
the degree of bourgeois corruption attained is 
provided by the so-called “Promenade Con- 
certs,” held at the Albert Hall Palace—a 
building no longer regarded as good enough 
for the champagne-orgies of the ruling classes 
Here, on the floor where the dictatorial Queen 
Victoria and her  fascist-prototype Prince 
used to waltz, workers are now allowed to 
pay for the privilege of hearing music provided 
they stand respectfully at attention throughout. 
Made desperate by cultural deprivation, they 
attend—though the music is riddled with 


bourgeois formalism, and all around them, 
tier on tier of fascist reptiles and cannibals loll 
in luxurious armchairs, laughing and jeering 
at the silent ranks beneath 


(JOHN DIGBY) 

. . . The bridegroom is a very ambitious 
official in the Foreign Office. That his aspira- 
tions have led him to a shameless sycophancy 
is shown by his choice of ‘The Voice that 
Breathes Above Eden’ as a wedding-hymn, and 
by his choice of Marlburian army costume for 
the pages attending the bride. 


Nor did his efforts to ingratiate himself 


with his superiors stop there. Positioned out- 
side the church door were two lines of stalwarts 
from the Brigade of Guards—as blatant and 
misplaced a contribution to the failing recruit- 
ing campaign as it would be possible to con- 
ceive. 

The hymn itself was sung by a large choir 
of small boys. These, of course, have more than 
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a vocal significance. They are the sym 
adjurations of a State (from which this 
of Church is indivisible) alarmed by 
catastrophic fall in the birth-rate. . . .” 


(‘WHIFF’) 


There was play today in the Test Match af 
Old Trafford. ... 


y)SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 249 
Set by Brian Hill 


The centenary of the birth of Oscar Wilde 
falls on October 16, when an LCC plaque ig 
to be unveiled on his house in Tite Street, 
Chelsea, by Sir Compton Mackenzie. Wilde's 
house is no longer what it was, for it has been 
requisitioned and is now occupied by five 
families placed in it by the LCC. The us 
prize is offered for comment (limit | 
words) on this event by any one or two 
characters from a Wilde play. 


Entries, addressed * Spectator Competition 
No. 240,’ 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
must be received not later than Septcmber 
28. Results in the Spectator of October 8, 


Country Life 


TURNING off the main highway we ran along 
a rough road that passed through unfenced 
scrubby ground. I could see a pair of 
rabbits ahead, sitting on the short springy 
turf. One sat motionless, the other pricked 
its ears up and slowly bobbed away. They 
were myxomatosis victims. I got out of the 
car and went over and killed the rabbit that 
remained where it had been when I had first 
caught sight of it. It was a poor bloated 
creature, sitting waiting for death, its sight- 
less eyes bulging from a swollen head and its 
body raised in fearful, ugly lumps. How 
many awful days it might have gone on suffer- 
ing I could not guess. The other rabbit 
could still see. It disappeared down a burrow 
and it made me sad to see it go, for it had 
the same end before it and might sit unseen 
among the bracken, waiting without hope of 
a more merciful end. Every one is too busy 
at harvest to do much about suffering rabbits. 
Here and there they have to stop machines 
to clear the victims of the plague from knife 
bars. Cartridges are being issued to encourage 
the humanitarian work of destroying infected 
rabbits Anything would be better than 
allowing these poor helpless creatures to die 
so slowly and so painfully. One cannot 
ignore the shameful fact that in a civilised 
country such suffering on the part of animals, 
vermin or not, does not trouble the conscience 
of the public a great deal 


Hedgehog Guests 

On the subject of hedgehogs Commander 
W. M. Phipps Hornby writes from Berwick 
as follows: The account of Mr. W. A 
Thomson’s experience with a _ hedgehog 
largely bears out my own experience with 
these animals. Although I have not seen 
one these two years past, on a number of 
occasions I have encountered hedgehogs in 
my garden, and about five years ago a pair 
spent the summer there. I have found that, 
except perhaps with very nervous specimens, 
if I approached carefully, their common 
reaction has been to half curl up and then 
watch. When that has happened I have on 
several occasions, taking care to avoid 
sudden movement, succeeded in slipping my 


hand under the animal and picked it up, 
The pair that spent the summer in the gardeg 
were remarkably un-nervous. Even the neag 
presence of my keeshond bitch did not seem 
unduly to perturb them. Our most enchante 
ing moment was one evening when | picked 
them both up in the kitchen garden a little 
before dusk. My wife broke a_ bantam’s 
egg into a small dish for them; and our last 
sight of them was the two side by side, 
Darby and Joan fashion, tucking into thé 
delicacy. One of the pair used subsequently 
to turn up every now and then at the front 
door and expect to be fed. He would be 
taken up and with his * rations "—a saucer of 
milk and a bantam’s egg broken into a dish 
placed on the lawn. He did not like being 
watched at his meal: but next morning it 
would be found to have been consumed, and, 
for some inscrutable reason, the dish that had 
contained the egg turned upside dow: 


The Lakeside Scene 


When the weeds begin to die on the lake, 
as they do at the end of September, the fish 
seek deeper wate! The shallows are no 


longer warm and rich in food. By about the 


same time the latest of the wild duck broods 


will have become strong on the wing and no 
longer flappers trying to take off in panic, 
they will rise with the older and m wily 


birds that burst from the reeds and sweep 
away up over the skyline with an occasional 
hoarse call. On my favourite lake, where 


summer is short because of its exposed 
position, the weeds seem to be dying already. 
Ihe reeds sigh with the breeze and rustle 
sadly. The duck broods were all late and one 
disturbs flappers in the reeds but few ture 
birds rise because the main movement of 


wild duck is not set in a pattern while there 
is lying corn and all sorts of food in un 
expected places. 


Something to be remembered ») late 
September is the blanching of endives. A 
flower pot is as good as anything The 
drainage hole can be covered with a peoble 


to keep out the light that makes the endive 


bitter. 
IAN NIALL 
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The most complete review ever produced on 


HEAT LIGHT 


ie Pee 8 


IDEAL Souk 


| 


AND 


ve] POWER 


in your home 


Not for years has there been produced 
in Britain an issue of a magazine of 
such remarkable interest and value as 
the October IDEAL HOME, out Friday, 
September 24th! Published at the normal 
price of two shillings, it is consider- 
ably enlarged—a _ record-size of 204 
pages, including over 40 pages devoted 
exclusively to warmth and lighting. 

With its wide range of expert schemes 
and explanatory articles, enhanced by 
over 200 beautiful photographs and 
drawings, this issue presents a rather 
exciting panorama of the many prac- 
tical uses and decorative possibilities 
of light, heat and power in your home. 




















200 ILLUSTRATIONS 


He 
Lig 


Modernising the Lighting of a 


Greatly enlarged 





ISSUE 


204 PAGES 


with over 






re are a few of the subjects 
covered: 






thting Schemes and Equipment 
for Every Room 












MAGAZINE—OCTOBER ISSUE 
OUT FRIDAY, SEPT. 24—TWO 











One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


PLANET 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


y ky NET 
© PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


———— 




















Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 

Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 

ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Iel.: MONarch 8985) 









































Heating Schemes for six different 
types of home 
Central Heating a Single-storey 
Home 









Country House 
Complete Wiring Plan for a House 


Lighting and Redecoration 
Underfloor Heating 


S H | L L | N G S How to use Power about the House 








a 


Craven-) 
= 





tobaceo 


N TIMES OF STRAIN and trouble a 
Craven smoker turns to his 
tobacco for comfort and solace, 
And slowly, but surely, the mellow 
and cool burning CRAVEN casts 
to its richly comforting spell to make 
life easier and brighter. “Jt is” 
said Sir James Barrie in ‘ My Lady 
Nicotine’ “‘ a tobacco to live for.” 
Every Craven man knows how 
right he was. 


live tor s Try CRAVEN 


Obtainable in three fragrant, slow 
burning, deeply — blends 
Craven Mixture 4.7 
Craven Empire de luxe A raed 4/3 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4 4 ox, 
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SIDBLIGUH? 





Compton Mackenzie 


F it were worth arguing with those irrational creatures who 
believe that Bacon or anybody else except Shakespeare 
wrote the plays of Shakespeare there is one piece of 
unanswerable internal evidence which could be adduced and 
that is the allusions to actors and acting which occur in 
the course of his pages. No other writer of verse or prose or 
drama in the English language has written one really 
memorable line about actors; it required an actor himself with 
the genius of poetry burning in his soul. Prospero’s speech 
in The Tempest seems the epilogue to Shakespeare’s own life; 
the last simile of all is like the fall of a curtain at the play’s end. 
Those our actors, 
As I foretold you. were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin au 

The fugacity of the actor’s art inspired Shakespeare as the 
fugacity of life itself inspired Horace or Herrick. The gramo- 
phone record and the film have been able to some extent to 
avert oblivion, but only to some extent. In the case of the 
record vox et preterea nihil is not enough. Nobody listening 
to an early record of Caruso will have the least difficulty in 
recognising a glorious tenor voice, for the vitality of the singer 
overcame the handicap of recording into the mouth of a horn. 
I have heard people argue that Gigli is as great a tenor as 
Caruso, but nobody who has heard the two singers upon the 
stage would allow such parity. I remember once going to a 

erformance of La Traviata at Covent Garden with John 

feCormack before the last war, when Gigli was playing 
Alfredo. John McCormack, whose admiration of Caruso was 
immense began to sing at the back of the box sotto voce as 
Caruso would have sung the part. Presently, not surprisingly, 
the occupants of the boxes on either side began to rap on the 
partitions in protest, and then one of the attendants came along 
to say that unless there was absolute quiet in our box we should 
be invited to leave it. I managed to keep John McCormack 
quiet, but he sat through the rest of the performance with an 
expression of melancholy, indeed almost of despair. The 
personality of McCormack himself has been more successfully 
preserved on records that that of Caruso because the majority 
of them are records of McCormack as a singer of the concert 
hall rather than the opera house, and there is no tenor alive 
today who can challenge his supremacy there when he was in 
his golden prime. 

‘1 wonder whether the fame of any film-star except Charlie 
Chaplin will endure. It seems improbable. Most film-stars 
are by any standards of the stage mediocre actors and actresses, 
how mediocre is only too sadly obvious when they attempt to 
take the stage with experience only of the films. There are 
some really good actors and actresses on the films, but all of 
such have learnt their job on the stage. No film-star without 
that experience is capable of sustaining a part because the 
medium in which they chose to perform does not demand this 
ability. Posterity may marvel when they are shown the films 
we admire today at the naivety of what we believe to be our 
sophisticated present. On the other hand acting oy the films 
may progressively deteriorate and some of the stars of today, 
whom we that have seen great acting on the stage consider so 
ridiculous, may appear really worthy of having been preserved. 

| have been led into these reflections by an experience I 
enjoyed during the last week of the Edinburgh Festival. This 
was an evocation of Sarah Bernhardt by Esmé Percy in the 
great hall of Borthwick Castle which was one of the most 
remarkable tours de force 1 have been privileged to witness. 
Some readers will have heard these memories of the divine 
Sarah broadcast in the Third Programme. I had heard them 
myself and knew that I was going to enjoy the performance, 
but from the moment that I saw Esmé Percy upon the small 
dais | realised how comparatively inadequate a substitute the 
microphone is for the presence of the human form. The 
recital was given in the sombre hall with walls twelve-feet 


thick which muted the gale shrieking round that Castle bui} 
in 1430. It was from here that Mary Queen of Scots in fs 
attire, booted and spurred, rode with Bothwell to Dunbar . 
that fateful year of 1567. One would have expected the 
acoustics to be bad, but in faci everybody in the audiencg 
which filled the hall, could hear perfectly. ; 

Esmé Percy began with himself as a schoolboy of fifteen 
sending a note to the great actress to tell her that if she would 
not give him an interview he intended to throw himself into the 
Seine. He parted with a five-franc piece, a large sum in the 
Paris of fifty years ago, to the stagedoor keeper who was 
brought back to life so vividly by the actor that I could fancy 
I was smelling the chestnut-blossom in the Bois de Boulogne 
as we went back to find out if the great actress was going to 
receive the anxious schoolboy. She did receive him and was 
so much relieved to hear he was not wanting to go on the 
stage that she gave him a signed photograph which he stil] 
possesses. Esmé Percy went on to give the most astonishing 
impressions of Sarah Bernhardt in some of her parts, together 
with an acute critical estimate of her as an actress and 4 
woman, and finished with an occasion in Brussels, in 19]7 
when waving a tricolour she recited the Marseillaise. 

It was my privilege to say a few words at the end to an 
audience that was genuinely spellbound, and I told them how 
fortunate they were to hear this evocation of a great actress 
forty years later with the secure assurance of being able to 
understand why she was so great and why she held the stage 
so long in that old Europe now vanished. [ hesitate to suggest 
that this performance should be repeated on Television because 
it is still so uncertain a medium, but it offers a challenge to 
the wise men of Lime Grove and if it could be worthily 
presented it would be a magnificent lesson to the present of 
what really good acting is. We are so much at the mercy of 
the third-rate today that the second-rate wins eulogies from 
critics and applause from “the multitude because neither 
critics nor audiences have any standards for informed com 
parison. One rejoices that the public should enjoy operas and 
ballets and symphony concerts but one sighs sometimes fora 
hint of discrimination. I hear the second-rate performance 
of some concerto cheered by the audience of a promenade 
concert at Albert Hall as if it were . . . but no matter. We 
must realise that the audience is applauding itself for listening 
to a concerto and the soloist for so pluckily standing up to an 
orchestra so very much larger than himself 

I saw Sarah Bernhardt act ten years before Esme Percy 
saw her first, but I never had the fortune to be presented to 
her. I was, however, sometime in the mid-nineties, presented 
to Eleanora Duse after a performance of Fedora, and though 
Esmé Percy says with his French prejudice that her voice was 
too nasally Italian I hear it from the past chiming in my ears 
still like a distant bell. I never saw Bernhardt as Tosca, but 
in that sombre hall of Borthwick Castle when Esmé Percy 
gave an impression of the scene where she stabs Scarpia, 
telling of how her eyes seemed to change from forget-me-not 
blue to steely grey as she took the knife and of how after her 
exit the audience remained wrapt in silence for a full minute 
gazing at the dead man until a bugle call sounded and the 
curtain fell in a great storm of applause, the actor was able 
to bewitch me into the belief that I had actually seen Sarah 
Bernhardt as Tosca, and if that is not the very magic of acting 
then I do not know what acting is. 

But the experience was touched with sadness. 1 thought 
again of what Shakespeare had written about the fugacily 
of the poor player and I thought of Walter de la Mare’s 
exquisite epitaph : 

But beauty vanishes; beauty passes; 
However, rare—rare it be, 

And when I crumble, who will remember. 
This lady of the West country ? 
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4 Turn of the Screw 


gy GORDON WILKINS 


NUMBER of people seem to have appreciated the few 

words I wrote recently pleading the case of the man 

who pays for his own motoring. One reader rightly 
vints out that slipshod design and workmanship are not con- 
fned to Britain; he quotes his own experiences with a French 
ar whose notorious leakiness has caused me much discomfort 
in the past and he seems to have had little luck with two popular 
American cars. But British sales have been built up on a 
promise of craftsmanship and conscientious detail work which 
has somehow got to be fulfilled if the markets are to be re- 
wined. I have since covered 2,000 miles in yet another British 
car where the floor was continually water-logged, and I have 
for the second time this year worn out a set of rear shock- 
absorbers in 1,000 miles of Continental motoring, so that the 
car developed a ride like a trampoline and became virtually 
ynmanageable on corners. ; 

[ cannot recall a single occasion this year when I received 
scar back from servicing operations in England without smears 
of oily filth on the seats, steering wheel, controls or coachwork. 
It happens in France, too, but I have not yet encountered it 
in either Switzerland or Germany. In Italy, [ had a unique 
experience; putting the car in a garage after a long drive in 
bad weather, | found it freshly washed and sparkling next 
morning. The garage hand who had done it refused to take 
any money; it just pained him to see a beautiful car with dirt 
on it. Over here, we seem to be so busy snatching leisure and 
dodging work that our lives are spent increasingly amid avoid- 
able squalor. Some garages now hand over the car with a 
paper tissue provided by one of the oil companies, so that you 
can wipe the filth off for yourself before you drive away. It 
makes me fee! as though somebody had spat in my eye and 
then offered me the use of a handkerchief. 

Driving one car into the service station of its local distri- 
butor recently (by appointment, naturally) I asked for the 
engine oil to be changed, specifying a brand which is available 
in all countries where I normally travel. The receptionist 
sid: “We don’t sell that; we only sell one kind of oil,” 
mentioning a little-known brand with a limited distribution. 
Within a mile there were half a dozen garages where, by 
sending a boy on a bicycle he could have got the oil I needed, 
but he didn’t wait to discuss the matter; he simply struck the 
oil change off my list of things to be done. I thought of the 
French restaurants which will send an assistant scampering up 
the road to the butcher or the baker if they do not happen 
to have what the customer requires, but then I am perpetually 
astounded at how easy people find it to make a lush living 
in England 

The retail motor trade in this country seems to be ripe for 
reorganisation. The customer might be better served if we 
separated petrol sales and routine lubrication from car sales, 
repairs and overhauls as they tend to do elsewhere. When 
branded petrol came back to Britain, the oil companies spent 
much time and money training pump hands to serve petrol 
and oil efliciently and to carry out small tasks like cleaning 
windscreems and lamp glasses and inflating tyres. Unfor- 
tunately, they did not manage to induce the majority of garage 
proprietors to take a very broad view of their responsibilities 
in the matter. Congestion on the roads of Britain has now 
tached the stage where the only tolerable way to cover long 
distances is to travel by night, but over large areas it is impos- 
sible to buy petrol and oil after 11 p.m. Garage proprietors 
argue that current costs of light, wages and taxes render it 
unprofitable to stay open at night. I do not doubt it, but the 
supply of petrol and oil has become a public service which 
must be carried on throughout the 24 hours, and if the retail 
trade cannot afford to do it, then the oil companies should 
take over, as they do elsewhere. Don’t tell me I should fill 
the tank during the day; that is the usual answer from the man 
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MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 
Home Service Insurance Man 
provide much-needed 
capital for investment in 


industry and commerce 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
who works from 9 to § and has all his evenings and week- 
ends free. Unfortunately, some of us have to earn a living at 
strange hours by making unexpected journeys. Petrol tanks are 
often too small, fuel gauges are unreliable, carburetters and 
oil pipes spring leaks. The area round Oxford is particularly 
drought-stricken after || p.m., and I have on occasion had to 
make a 60-mile detour to reach the isolated all-night oasis at 
High Wycombe when starting an unexpected journey or using 
a strange car whose fuel consumption proved abnormally high. 
The owner driver is squeezed from two directions nowadays. 
Cars are put together in a way which makes it difficult for 
him to do his own repairs or maintenance, and the trade 
seems to be swinging steadily towards the American plan which 
consists of replacing whole units with new or reconditioned 
ones rather than carry out the most trivial repair. I am told 
that in the United States they will replace a fuel pump sooner 
than fit a new diaphragm, and disillusioned motorists have even 
alleged that the average service station would try to sell a 
reconditioned carburetter rather than clean a choked jet. The 
modern car is increasingly built of cardboard and held together 
by spring clips. On one popular model which I sometimes 
drive, even the drip tray round the engine is made of card- 
board. By now it is pretty well saturated with oil and petrol 
and seems to constitute a fairly potent fire hazard. Those 
coachwork fittings which are not clipped on are usually held 
on by self-tapping screws with cross-shaped recesses in the 
heads. These can be removed with a normal screwdriver, but 
ijt must be a very precise fit; if the screwdriver is too big it 
will not go in at all, and if it is too small it gouges the cross- 
shaped slot into a jagged hole. Even the lamp rims are secured 
by this kind of screw. It says in the instruction book * Remove 
the screw with the cross-headed screwdriver in the tool kit,’ 
but they didn’t put one in the tool kit. They never do. 
Occasionally | make a half-hearted effort to buy a set of 
cross-headed screwdrivers of various sizes, but have so far had 
no luck. I know what will happen. One night soon, I shall 
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be stopped by a policeman because one of my side lam 
out. It will be very late on a very wet night; all the te 
will be shut, and I shall suddenly remember that | on 
means whatever of fitting the spare bulb. I shall start babbi; 
in a paroxysm of impotent rage. I shall pray fervently { 
hideous tortures to be inflicted on the designer, the manufee 
turer and all connected with the car, and my wife wil] me 
‘Really, you must control yourself; the officer will think yo, 
are drunk!’ Cars may have been less reliable jn the i 
days, but they were easier to mend. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


Malcolm’s Shed 


By RONALD EDEN (Christ Church, Oxford) 


HE stranger who travels the road past the cam. 
keeper’s cottage does not notice the shed behind it on 
the fringe of the birches. A little stone building, with 
one door, two windows and a roof of corrugated iron, the 
unassuming exterior gives no hint of the treasures within. Fog 
here, gathered over the years, are stored the manifold imped. 
menta of the gamekeeper’s versatile craft, reflecting the changes 
and experiences of two generations, Malcolm having succeeded 
his father as head keeper a quarter of a century ago. 
Within these four close walls no space is wasted. Acros 
the rafters lie the larger implements, such as the peat cutter 
with its huge, weirdly shaped blade, and a pile of birch besomy 
which are used to beat and control the spread of the fir 
when the tall, rank patches of heather are burnt in early 
spring. There are also implements from the farm, a couple 
of hay rakes and a pitch-fork perhaps, which have lain 
neglected after the hay-making and which Malcolm has 
discovered while on his rounds and impounded until the 





Refractories are a vital part of the economy of any 
industry using furnaces—but how often do they 
appear in the accounts—in their own right we 
mean, not hidden in Capital Cost, Furnace Main- 
tenance or Overheads? Not often? Never? 

It’s worth any accountant’s while to dig them out 
of this obscurity and look at them carefully—with 
the technical help of a furnace engineer if possible. 
For refractories can have a profound effect on an 
industry's prosperity. 

Take Morgan M.I. refractories*. They have stepped 
up the output of batch furnaces in many industries 
by 50 per cent and more and could perhaps do the 
same for yours. Furnaces which once took an hour 


MORGAN 


mee Se HE 8S Ss oe ee ee CU 


THE BRICKS OF PROSPERITY 


efractories ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. 


and a half to reach working temperature now heat 
up in fifteen minutes. Two furnaces lined with M.I. 
do the work of three lined with ordinary firebricks. 
Think for a moment of the effect of that on over- 
heads and on the profit/capital ratio. Anyway give 
refractories a thought; they are worth it. 


ok M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which can 
be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C (2800°F). 
They are made on modern continuous plant under stringent 
quality control and every brick is ground to size. Full tech- 
nical details are available on request and our furnace 
engineers are always pleased to have the opportunity of 
discussing special problems in the use of these, or any 
other, Morgan refractories. 


Telephone: Neston 1406 
NE.72 
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oS iy ner should claim them. When he does so they -will be 
ae Oeedered only after an admonition against the waste of 
eo a. them to rot in the fields. 
lig On floor, shelf and hook are countless other items, each 
PY or th a part in the keeper’s repertoire of duties. Rat-traps, 
pntuac. » bit-tTaps, coils of snare wire, ferreting nets and game bags 
an - the walls. In a corner lie a couple of fox-traps, 
he olg necessary instruments of cruelty in country where there are 
go hunts. A wooden decoy goose sits upon the window sill 
yaiting for autumn evenings, when it will be taken to the 
chan in the hills to lure down to the water, and within 
range of the hidden gunner, the living ones it so cunningly 
resembles. Ee 
Even the echoes of old wars are to be found within the 
shed. The bowl Malcolm uses to feed his hens has been 
here since 1918 when, returning from the war, he quickly 
wrned his steel helmet to a peaceful purpose by one simple 
game fat: to fashion a sword into a ploughshare it must be beaten, 
1 iton Phut a steel helmet becomes a feeding bowl by mere inversion. 
With BP Likewise his bagpipes, whose haunting notes inspired courage 
m, the Pond fear on the battlefields of France, returned after the 
1. For Armistice to be played round the laird’s dinner table. With 
Mpedi- F the Second War that ancient custom died, and now they lie 
anges Bt rest in a dusty wooden box beside the guncase. The 
ceded BSecond War brought more relics, among them a German 
trenching spade sent home by an under-keeper on active service. 
\crosy § The folding blade enables it to fit as neatly in a game bag as 
Cutter Bin a soldier's pack, and it thus becomes the ideal ferreting 
esoms spade. 
e fie § This museum of memory is the best place to draw tales 
early fof the past from Malcolm’s rich experience and well stocked 
ouple § mind. On days of cancelled shoots, when the dripping coverts 
lain F would drench the beaters battling through them, or when hard 
| has # frost prevents the setting of traps and snares, Malcolm might 
| the Bbe found here oiling the guns and rifles, cutting snare pins, 
wee § mending a pair of boots, or even cutting someone’s hair, for 









in a specialist age the keeper still can turn his hands to most 
things. Little provocation will be needed to lead him into 
reminiscence. As an essential preliminary he will light the 
foul noddle of his pipe and, as the pungent fumes of rum- 
steeped twist mingle with and destroy the pleasanter peat 
reek from the stove, his eyes will glance round the walls. 
Finally, with a sparkle of joyful recollection they will rest on 
a pair of deer horns, and his weatherbeaten face will curl 
into a smile, giving it the purple aspect of the summer hills, 
their heathery slopes lined with peat hags. These hills, with 
their contrasts of weather through the seasons, from hot days 
of grouse shooting to icy days stalking hinds or helping the 
shepherds to rescue their flocks from the snowdrifts, have in 
their several moods contributed much to the contours of 
Malcolm’s face. 

A wealth of stories of these occasions will be told, and the 
skill in their telling makes even the familiar ones as fresh 
as ever. For inevitable mention there will be the stalks with 
a peer who always succeeded in losing his spectacles in the 
middle of a stalk, or whose cigarette box, lighter or snuff box 
dropped out of his pocket, with the consequence that the 
better part of the day would be spent searching for it instead 
of a stag. Then there was the youth, now a well-known 
general, who having spotted a rabbit in the rock garden during 
dinner, and fired at it several times without it stirring, was 
told to his fury that it was stuffed. 

On fine, warm evenings, golf clubs will be taken from a 
comer and the tale-telling will be accompanied by. a putting 
match on the small patch of lawn outside, with pauses to rush 
back to the shed to escape the torments of the hordes of 
midges. Pipes are lit to discourage the tiny devils from 
pursuing us inside, Malcolm's charged with his home-made 
variety which, not unreasonably, his wife forbids him to smoke 
in the house. Night at last ends our game, and as the lights 
of distant factories twinkle from the smoky valley I grope 
My way home, while Malcolm goes off to shut up the dogs 
and hens or secure his hand-reared pheasant chicks against 
the possible intrusion of a hungry rat. 
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POST BAG 


A request for a wireless set. 


A list of books which an Annuitant without local 
Library facilities wished to read. 


An appeal from an arthritic Annuitant for a holiday. 


An urgent message regarding the sudden illness of an 
Annuitant living alone. 


That is a small selection from one day's post, the 


result of which was, that— 


A contract was signed with Radio Rentals Ltd. for the 
hire of a set. 


Books were supplied by post from the G.B.I. Circulat- 
ing Library, and the list kept for future reference. 


Arrangements were made with a Holiday Home, and 
transport was supplied. 


A G.B.I. Visitor made a special journey and attended 


to the immediate needs of the invalid. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Madame and the Secret 
Treaty 


By PHILIP SANDEMAN 


O subject in English history has been more misrepre- 
sented by the politically prejudiced than politics and 
diplomacy in the period after the Restoration. The 

traditional view has its classical exposition in Macaulay, its 
modern home in a hundred schoolboy text books. King 
Charles II, we are told, though amiable and intelligent, was 
totally without serious purpose, marred by frivolity and 
cynicism, ‘a mere lounger and voluptuary.’ If he had devoted 
to public affairs one tithe of the energies which he lavished 
on his mistresses he might have ruled over the destinies of 
Europe: as it was he saw that his servants, consumed by 
irresponsible ambition, were destroying his country, but could 
not be bothered to prevent them. 


These weaknesses of character, so the story went, were 
echoed in England’s foreign policy. Charles ignored the 
simple fact, known to every schoolboy, that France was 


England's traditional foe and that co-operation with her was 
ipso facto bad. * The independence, the safety, the dignity of 
the nation over which he presided were nothing to him.’ So 
he suffered himself to be tied behind the chariot of Louis XIV 
and deserted the path of honour to deceive his councillors, 
betray his allies and ruin his country. In return for occasional 
bribes and a handsome concubine in the shape of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth he entered into the nefarious Secret Treaty 
of Dover and pledged himself to destroy the country with 
which he was still nominally allied and to abandon the 
Protestant Church. Treachery, immorality, blindness to the 
interests of his country; such were the epithets which the Whig 
historians lavished on King Charles’s diplomatic diversions. 
So naive an interpretation could not for ever survive 
unchallenged. It has long been concluded that Charles H, 
whatever his faults, was an astute and able negotiator, not 
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“She has written a first novel of great 
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likely to be hood-winked by the French or to ignore y 

questions of policy in his pursuit of pleasure. Mr p 
Hughes Hartmann wishes to prove far more than this: te 
Charles was not only subtle but successful, guided throughg 

by rigid principles all tending to the ultimate welfare of ts 
country. This theme he first developed in 1934 in Charles il 
and Madame where he collected together all that was the 
available of the correspondence between King Charles and tis 
sister Madame, Duchesse d’Orléans. Since then fresh papery 
have come to light and new theories propounded. From thes 
and from his previous works, Mr. Hartmann has now compiled 
a comprehensive study, The King My Brother.* 

In his preface Sir Arthur Bryant describes the book as likely 
to remain ‘the most definitive work on the mission to England 
of Henriette-Anne, Duchesse d’Orléans and of her Correspons 
dence with her brother Charles II.” So far as the collection 
of material is concerned Sir Arthur will surely be proved right 
It is unlikely that fresh documents of importance will now bg 
discovered, certainly if they are they will never be arrayed 
with greater scholarship or elegance. The technique of 
interspersing letters and comments is one most difficult to 
employ successfully; the flow of narrative must not be brokeg 
by tedious explanations, yet the reader must never be left jg 
doubt about the significance of what he is reading. Mr, 
Hartmann’s sense of proportion is impeccable, his supporting 
comment illuminating and apt. He is never obtrusive, never 
tendentious, above all never dull. Every reader will be grateful 
for his labours: not all however will agree with his conclusions, 

Mr. Hartmann suggests—if gross over-simplification may be 
forgiven—that Charles Il ‘with his great knowledge and 
experience and his quick and subtle intelligence, may have 
possessed a far deeper and clearer understanding of foreign 
affairs than did his subjects.’ On this hypothesis, Mr, 
Hartmann fits all Charles’s actions into a consistent pattem, 
‘Charles saw England as an island state, a great naval and 
maritime power.” At sea_ therefore endure no 
challenge and, whereas the French were fully occupied on 
continental adventures, the Dutch competed with us for naval 
supremacy. The moral for Charles was clear; the Dutch must 
be destroyed, cost what it might in ruptured alliances and 
broken To that objective everything must be 
subordinated. 

Even if it is accepted that so consistent a principle ruled 
Charles’s foreign policy it is hard to admire his diplomatic 
methods. While still in open alliance with Holland he secretly 
negotiated with France a treaty designed to destroy his earlier 
ally. In so doing he deceived his people and all but a handful 
of his councillors. In exchange for an extra bribe he tossed 
in a promise openly to profess himself a Catholic, a promise 
which it appears he cynically intended to keep only if it caused 
him no inconvenience. By any moral standard, and whatevet 
the motives of the negotiators, the Secret Treaty of Dover was 
a most dishonourable proceeding. 

The perils of such a course were also great. Mr. Hartmann 
himself points out: ‘if victorious, the power of an ally may 
become so increased that from a friend he turns into a rival 
and then an enemy.” He suggests that if Louis XIV, having 
crushed and occupied Holland, proceeded to set France up 
as a maritime power Charles could have extricated himself 
quickly from the alliance. But by then it might have been too 
late; France would have been the master of Antwerp and 
Amsterdam. In control of Holland and Belgium, Louis might 
have proved a rival far more formidable than the Dutch had 
ever been. It was not as if he had no ambitions outside Europe; 
in Canada, Gambia, Morocco, the West Indies, French and 
English interests time and again came into conflict. Only the 
desperate resistance of the Dutch saved us from what might 
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have proved disastrous —_— in =. —_ ——_ orn. 
Worse still were the dangers which Charles coufted 0; J f blist d 
posing that a Roman Catholic revival was possible in US pu 1Sne 
land without serious bloodshed. He himself believed in 
a toleration but he must have known his countrymen 
| ligious vet so enlightened. The Secret Treaty might not be C. S. Forester 
on _ ee knowledge ‘but it could not long be concealed that the THE NIGHTMARE 
: e — of a Papal return was in the air. Uncertainty doubled “His narrative powers are as effective as ever” — J. W. 
ghout } and redoubled the suspicion. The final split between King Lambert (Sunday Times) on these grim and timely 
of his} and Parliament, the fevers of the Popish Plot which for ten stories of Germany under Nazi rule 12/6] 
rles }} | years was tO paralyse government and threaten ae! erg ; 
$ then | ywself, these can De attributed at least in part to C harles's s ort- Georce Lamming 
y fied irresponsibility in reviving at Dover the chimera of a 
nd hig sighed —— . THE EMIGRANTS 
Paperg j return tt ne. “Intelligence waginetion. & @nasionate interest ia 
these, | perhaps the most interesting part in the whole story is the Pg ee bar gos posy © ue” on —— at 
mpiled rt played by Madame, Duchesse d Orléans. Younger sister he qualities which CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday 
of Charles II, she married in 1661 Monsieur, Duc d'Orléans, imes) praised in this new book by the author of 
likely Jouis XIV’s only brother, in Feiling’s words *a rouged mass In the Castle of My Skin. (15/-} 
igland | of jealousy and vice.” After a brief infatuation Monsieur ’ 
sspon- | returned to his former devices and lost his heart to the na Paul Gallico 
ection | Chevalier de Lorraine, a cynical adventurer ready to pander la oy ae 
tight, | jo any tastes so long as the reward was adequate. Lorraine 1, LOVE OF SEVEN DOLLS 
OW be | being banished, Monsieur unjustly suspected that his wife was MiGs mt “An heir to the same and, probably, 
Tayed | responsible and treated her henceforth with barely conceivable the success of The Snow Goose and 
, - P ? “aes The Small Miracle.” (Evening Standard.) 
ue of pettiness and malice. Through it all, racked by the disease | Decorations by David Knistt.  (6/-3 
ult to | which was shortly to kill her, Madame retained her charity and va , 
roken | her equanimity. Well might Charles a0 her — he loved no 
eft in | other. Her charm, her gaiety, her quick intelligence appear 
Mr. a every letter she wrote and even the hard-boiled French court Edward Crankshaw 
Orting | mourned whole-heartedly at her death. THE CREEDY CASE 
ae Between Charles and Louis she was an invaluable inter- “A thrilling period piece of our times, vivid in 
iteful | nediary, softening the rebukes, embellishing the compliments, — true in the confused interplay of morals 
‘10S. § dvancing always the cause of moderation and reason. Her oa cnpomency toes pamey (Usstene). Plauible 
AV be v . d “ : : . 3 ae : an exciting +. oe outstanding success — KINGSLEY 
, brother she loved most in the world and England was her AMIS (Spectator). Reprinting [10/6] 
hee native land. To France she owed her loyalties as a wife. 
Between these two poles she steered her way with absolute . ’ 
“20 ¥ fortitude and henna: Yet in the end the reader is left with Elizabeth D Oyley 
Mr a prevailing feeling of regret, regret that she should have PRINCE RUPERT'S DAUGHTER 
(em, dabbled in politics at all, regret that she should have lent , *“Much of the charm and character with which she 
and herself to diplomacy so tainted by treachery and deceit. * Thus invested Prince Rupert in her last novel, The English 
2 Tithe lady of whom nothing but what was gentle was ever March”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. “In the best traditions 
| on J = etic a Apri of historical novels”—LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. [12/6] 
reported . . . set on parties, churches and nations to slay each 
aval J other and be slain.’ Even if one agrees with Mr. Hartmann ‘ 
aa that the Secret Treaty was in itself desirable one cannot but David Dodge 
he prieve with Professor Trevelyan that Madame had aided its THE LIGHTS OF SKARO 
a. “David Dodge knows that the chase is the thing,” 
sled P wrote Joseph Taggart of To Catch a Thief. This new 
tie Another and Better Ruskin cloak-and-dagger eacape wory excitingly proves the 
= John Ruskin. By Joan Evans. (Cape. 25s.) 
ify] | Like actors wanting to play Hamlet, English writers all want to have , ; - inns 
seq | Mew say about Ruskin. The story is familiar and perennially fascin- C onluing September the 
1s ating. Each feels that some nuance has been lost, some essential 
or ingredient neglected, by his predecessors. Forty years ago when A HISTORY OF 
Mr. Clive Bell published Art, such a turn of taste would have been 
Vet | unimaginable. {t is ironical that Ruskin should have been restored COURTING 
Va$ F to upper-middle brow sympathies by Proust. Now we have come otieat: ANNE 
to realise that in his life and his art Ruskin sets a series of rudi- E. S. Turner, witty historian of boys’ 
inn f Mentary puzzles which can keep us guessing for a life-time. comics, social reform and advertising, 
lay The latest attempt at a summary and a conspectus comes from a a _teveais a. . ane — 
val J lady well qual fied to help. Like Ruskin Miss Evans has taken for trations, too, speak volumes. —[15/-] 
ng J her subject objects of beauty anywhere which excite her appetites. 
up | No age is alien to her which produced works of art. But, like ® e 
elf oe has found an especial delight in the European middle Doris Lessing New Poems 
oo | 48s. She is well disciplined in the habits of research and one has 
nd | the confidence in all gens wi ch comes from the knowledge that A PROPER MARRIAGE 1954 
ht Whatever she undertakes has been begun and completed with dis- The Somerset Maugham Award The third P.E.N. anthology, 
ad Interested enthusiasm. Not for her the speculation of the weary winner for 1954 has written a edited by Christopher Has- 
e: Professional: * Fifteen years since the last assessment of So-and-so. memorable novel of a young sall, Laurie Lee and Rex 
id Pethaps the time is come for another.’ Thus she produces a work womans experience of mar- Warner. A _ hundred poets 
on Ruskin at the end of a rather brisk succession of competitors. Tlage. [12/6] are represented. [10/6] 
he One may say ‘at the end’ because it seems unlikely that much unpub- 
ht lished material wil now come to light and because Miss Evans has 
. ag all that was previously available and some valuable new MICHAEL JOSEPH 
er lucidly and wisely. She has in fact succeeded where her 
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predecessors have just failed and produced what should for all 
general purposes prove to be the standard brief life. 

Miss Evans’s claim to this title, besides her own personal distinc- 
tion, is her position as joint editor with Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse 
of Ruskin’s diaries which are to appear next year from the Clarendon 
Press. She has drawn liberally on this exciting new source particularly 
from the middle, crucial years of Ruskin’s Life. It is revealing 
particularly in showing the egotism of the subject. Because he was 
munificent and without personal gross ambitions, he has acquired a 
reputation for generosity and selflessness which, it is a shock to 
discover, was little deserved. 

This is the stage in a review when the reviewer is tempted to leave 
his proper subject and begin an essay of his own. This would be no 
service to reader or author. Perhaps a few notes are permissible 
on what, in reading Ruskin’s story once more, immediately impresses. 
First, us mentioned above, Ruskin’s selfishness. Then his precocity; 
the first volume of Modern Painters was written when he was twenty- 
three; that work was finished, the Stones of Venice and the Seven 
Lamps begun and ended, in the next ten years. His chief life-work 
was then accomplished by the age of thirty-three. That would not be 
remarkable in a poet and, in truth, Ruskin was a poet, pure and simple. 
His ideas were mostly prepos.cious and inconsistent. As a thinker, 
aesthetically, politically or theologically, there is an awful frivolity 
about h.m—as there was, inducd, about Tennyson. He was gified 
with a superb organ-voice which ennobled everything he said. It is 
not that he had a trick of making the fatuous impressive, but that 
the fatuous became filled with his own genius. 

Of recent years a slightly prurient importance has been attached to 
the failure of Ruskin’s marriage and of his subsequent romantic 
aspirations. Miss Evans tactfully and firmly sets these incidents in 
their proper place. She is interested in him primarily as an artist. 
She has studied his written work with an attention not given to it, 
perhaps, by any of his recent biographers. He never, it seems, 
held an intellectual conviction. He was all sensibility. He was 
brilliantly devoid of snobbery, ingenuously ignorant so that he came 
fresh to anything ready to be swept up or rebuffed by the mood of 
the moment, quite content to join Tintoretto and Mulready and 
Kate Greenaway in the same circle of felicity, stubbing his toe hard 
when he came on Catholicism or Marxism or any of the solid ele- 
ments of his century, so confident in his discordant judgements 
that intellectual disintegration was inevitable. 

Again the fever of writing about Ruskin has taken hold of the 
reviewer. Let him end strictly by repeating that Miss Evans’s study 
is the most complete and trustworthy that has yet appeared or is 
likely to appear for the convenience of the ‘general reader.’ 

EVELYN WAUGH 
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Anthropologist’s Awakening 


Return to Laughter. By Elenore Smith Bowen. (Gollancz, 164.) 


Tus book is about a problem. How is it possible for 
one to understand a world which is not his own worl T 
learn the language of the alien world is only a small step, And the 
language means not the verbal signs, but the associations, intenti 
and overtones. One must also make friends with the inhabitants_ 
and especially with well-informed, intelligent inhabitants, who 
describe their world; which means, often, those who occupy pecan 
ible positions within their world—chiefs, elders and chief wives: but 
means lunatics, lovers and poets, the nonconformist crowd ‘too. 
And friendship is a complex business: there is an element of natural 
affection in it—we all talk more freely with those whose company 
pleases us; but there is also an element of utility—I will telj you 
things you want to know if I have grounds for believing that you ca 
be useful to me, now or later on. Moreover, friendships breed their 
own difficulties. I may become so deeply involved in them that] 
forget my original purpose—which was to acquire knowledge 
drink the chief's beer and let the world slide. Or the obligations of 
friendship may be inconsistent with getting, or using, certain kindy 
of knowledge. On the other hand I may overbalance the other way} 
and, for the sake of knowledge, exploit friendship to the point a 
which all my friends shut up. In any case the fact that I have pushed 
my way into this world, and mean to get out of it when it suits m, 
gives a certain instability to all my relationships. 

An interesting book: partly because the problem with which i 
deals is one that is common to anthropologists, historians, joum 
alists, politicians, diplomats and itinerant witch-doctors—all thow 
in fact who make a living out of trying to explain or manage human 
behaviour—yet is seldom discussed with the honesty and wealth 
of detail that one finds here. Miss Bowen, who is herself (under 
another name) a working anthropologist, has the wit and detachment 
to describe how—naive, sensitive, young, American—she turned 
up in this complex, sophisticated African village community, with 
her low-backed evening dresses, tennis shoes, gin, detective stories 
and the works of John Locke; and learned through her lapses in 
morals or etiquette. Clearly she learned a lot: how to weed, and 
dance—her hands and feet keeping time with the gongs, her hips 
with the first drum, her back and shoulders with the second; and 
why mothers-in-law should not lean against teak trees. She learned 
about the advantages of polygamy: 

When an only wife has a child, who will help her so that she may 
rest? Who will feed her husband and her other children? Who wil 
tend her farm and bring her firewood so that she may be warm! 
Who will comfort her in labour and who will stop her cries? 

She was instructed in witchcraft by the village's chief witch, who 
was also the official leader of its Opposition, and had to pay the price 
of temporary ostracism at the hands of the community. She learned 
how the community dealt with marriage, adultery (‘It was very 
stupid of Ticha, and thus she was caught’), death in child-birth, 
small-pox. These crises in the life of the village—which because 
she had become accepted were crises for her too—are admirably 
presented. The story of the coming of ‘water’ (small-pox), lapping 
round the village till it reached it, the terror and flight—and endurance 
and recovery—is particularly moving. Her introspective accounts 
of her own moral dilemmas, her moralising about these two worlds, 
are less successful. | Under stress she tends to lose her detachment 
and return to her European stereotypes—‘Typical peasant humour— 
but I am not a peasant, and you are savages.” And she has the 
American sociologist’s craving to get everything neatly tied up, 0 
conclude on a note of finality, while having the intelligence 
recognise that this cannot possibly be done. 

Clearly it is a good kind of education 
immersion. It shakes up presuppositions. 
it could be made more generally available. 
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A Life of Anecdotes 


It Isn't This Time of Year at All. By Oliver St. John Gogarty. (Mac 
Gibbon & Kee. 15s.) 
Dr. Gocarty is the last of the great stage Irish. His plump stately 
manners, now silvery, as he glides into a room—no longer that 
George Moore or Professor Mahaffy, but of lion-hunters between 
New York and the Florida Keys—belong to 1904. He isa splendi 
humorous, infinite talker, and when he jibes you at the tea-tab 
with Yeats’s beautiful early line: 
The butter’s at your elbow, Father Hart, 
or as he intones a forgotten lyric in a high mournful chant, you 
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LESLEY BLANCH 


The chronicle of four 19th Century women who 


in the East glowing horizons of romance and 
which were vanishing from the West. 


‘xploitation of the great lovers, especially the 
great female lovers, of history is a tale more than 
twice told; but when it is done with the psycho- 
acumen and the physical sensitivity of 


Blanch it is not only still worth doing but 
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The Heart of Afriea 


ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL 


An objective report on the ferment in Africa today by an author 
whose vigorous impartiality has brought him on to the Mau 
Mau death list, while at the same time antagonising sections of 
the white population. OCTOBER 4 215, net 





Commanio Extraordinary 
CHARLES FOLEY 


The amazing exploits of Otto Skorzeny, the German exponent 
of the “strategic commando” techniques, are here described and 
discussed fully for the first time, and are used to emphasise the 
possibilities of the new warfare methods that (so it is maintained) 
Britain must develop to survive any future conflict. The author, 
much-travelled Foreign Editor of a national newspaper, has 
studied the subject closely, and has had long personal discussions 
with the elusive Skorzeny. There is a Foreword by Major- 
General Sir Robert Laycock, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., Wartime 
Chief of Combined Operations and Governor designate of Malta, 

OCTOBER = 15s, net 
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Vice-Admiral Leslie C. Stevens 


The author was U.S. Naval Attaché in Moscow for three years, 
and tells of the great public events he witnessed, and of what he 
saw of the people and their life off the beaten track. There is a 
Foreword by Malcolm Muggeridge. NOVEMBER 25s, net 
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| 
feel with curious excitement you are listening to another century. 
Dr. Gogarty has not tried to grow into the present. He is not 
concerned with our world. He thinks we are all poisoned by Freud, 
and turned into raving schizophrenes by Joyce. Of course, he 
knew Joyce, but that was before the fellow went mad and started 
ito write literature from the stream of consciousness. Dr. Gogarty 
s never needed to regain the past: it has always existed in a life 
‘of anecdotes. 
| His books are a substitute for his conversation, but they lack his 
tyle. One of the many funny things about them is they are so 
dly written. It all adds to the comedy. The latest is supposed 
to be an autobiography, and follows at least three other auto- 
jographies, starting from ‘As 7] was going down Sackville Street.’ 
ou have to read them all, and then you'll have your head full of 
Oaring incidents jumbled into a life that is deliberately mock-heroic. 
€ are given one date in the book, when he went to Oxford in 1904, 
Mind drank the sconce at Worcester. Otherwise, the writing darts 
jn and out of a sort of dateless present, and if you can read as fast 
as Dr. Gogarty talks you'll get a good whiff of his anecdotal genius. 
So let’s abandon ourselves to the fun. And here comes Gogarty 
ehurrah!—on his bicycle, foul language streaming from his nostrils, 
and he’s winning the Junior Championship of Ireland, to be suspended 
_ the track for vulgarity. And the same day a neat little notice 
TCD announces the award of the Vice-Chancellor’s Prize for 
English Verse to Oliver St. John Gogarty, medical student. That'll 
do for Weldon’s pawn-shop, thinks a friend. Turn on to the Martello 


Tower at Sandycove. They see Mr. J. B. Yeats approaching. 
‘It is your turn,” Joyce whispered. ‘For what?” | asked. “To 
touch". ‘Joyce was the most damned soul | ever met.” ‘He iS 
; planning some sort of novel that will show us all up and the country 
! as well: all will be fatuous except James Joyce.’ There is the little 


phrase that sums up a relationship. 

One forms the impression that Gogarty is a character in a story, 
who needs a great ccmic writer to bring him off. Here he wanders 
about a little aimlessly between the fine dramatic situations. He 
requires George Moore whistling for a policeman to come to arrest 
his cook during dinner, or the newly-married Yeatses playing ghosts 
at Renvyle, or a gun in his kidney and a headline in tomorrow’s 

apers, before he comes to life. He plays the buffoon companion. 
sm says in a train, ‘I will give ten pounds to see how that sunset 
will imitate Hone.” Gogarty comments, ‘I tried to save him five 
by pulling the communication cord.” *“ You must accept the 
Governor-Generalship. I won't have Healy, a man who betrayed 
Parnell.’ So spoke Griffith to me.’ Griffith must have had a grand 
sense of humour. However, Gogarty got no further than the 
Senate, and immortalised his office by being kidnapped from his 
bath, and escaping from the firing-squad down the River Liffey—a 
j thrilling story here beautifully told. 

Many Irish people lack a sense of when to stop being funny. 
Presumably Dr. Gogarty, when he removed Yeats’s tonsils, knew 
y where to halt. Now his humour has a sad and sour purpose. He 
looks back to the tall houses and large drawing-rooms, the high 
ambitions and the golden political faith of his youth with disappoint- 
\ment and frustration. The civilisation of Ireland which he cherished 
,was wrecked in the civil war. He blames de Valera. Since then, 
there has only been the increase of peasant prosperity and Catholic_ 
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peasant power. Dr. Gogarty in his eighteenth-century house and 
his country mansion which was burned by the rascals of his plum. 
blue mountain, and Yeats with his Burke-style oratory on divorce 
in a Senate of bankers and business-men, had no power in the new 
state of Ireland. Hence Dr. Gogarty’s life appears to cease in the 
1920's with the failure of his hopes. It is not just a failure of the 
big-house or gentleman-concept in the modern world, but a failure 
of an Ireland become narrow and insular, prudish and depopulated 
isolated and blind. Such a country is suffocating to writers, ang %0 
they stream across to London or Boston, to Paris and Rome. Dr 
Gogarty’s book is a sad and laughable reminder of the wing-beats 
of a people always in flight. Long may he continue to fly and to 
scoff! : 
RICHARD MURPHY 


Town and Gown 
A History of the City of Oxford. By Ruth Fasnacht. (Basil Blackwell, 


21s.) 


Tue University has so overshadowed the City of Oxford that it 
provides almost a new ficld of local history. The town is well 
situated. Roads from London to Southampton and from the East 
to the West of England cross at Carfax, and therefore Oxford was 
a prosperous market town, with water defences and river transport, 
until the University arrived. The author places this rather later in 
the twelfth century than some scholars do. The first serious clash 
was in 1209 and from then until the nineteenth century, with the 
peak of the warfare on St. Scholastica’s day, February 10, 1355, 
when sixty-three scholars were killed, the feuds between the two 
corporations continued, with the University winning cach time 
because it was favoured by the king. Eventually it gained control of 
the markets, the machinery for fixing ptices and quality of goods, 
the police and the law courts. Citizens might be run off the streets 
at night cr tried in a University court and all purveyors to the 
University were privileged persons. The University resented high 
rents and dear food and the Town resented privilege. The blood 
that flowed between St. Martin's and St. Mary’s was the result. 
Mrs. Fasnacht has made a more interesting and important book 
than she claims. Her use of material is imaginative and revealing, 
She has a nice eye for the frailties of human nature and the picture 
of the Councillors occupied with ‘apparel’ for processions and 
perfecting a technique for frustrating the University has entertain- 
ment value. Nineteenth century problems of poverty and disease 
are studied and a good index, full quotations from sources and several 
appendices add to the value of the book which is brought up to date 
by comments of town planning, and the promised clearance of the 
gas works site. The author thinks that, though Oxford was lovelier, 
quieter and smaller fifty ycars ago, it was not a better place for the 
average working man or woman to live in. 
HELEN FITZRANDOLPH 


Relationships 


My Heart Lies South. By Elizabeth de Trevino. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 

My Mother-in-Law. By Celeste Andrews Seton. (Michael Joseph. 
2s. 6d.) 

Child With a Flower. By Elda Bossi. 


Miss BorRTON was a journalist sent by her Boston newspaper on a 
week’s assignment to Monterrey in Mexico. Within a year she had 
married Luis de Trevino, the young Mexican provided as her official 
escort by the Monterrey Chamber of Commerce. Her book describes 
the transformation ofa modern independent working woman into one 
whose every action was circumscribed by rules—of religion, of con- 
vention and, above all, of relationship, as wife, daughter-in-law, 
méther or niece. Sefiora de Trevino must have had great stamina, 
humility and discipline. Few of us would take kindly to a life in 
which it was impossible to speak to a man except in the presence of 
one’s husband, to engage in any cultural activity in public or to eat 
except when one’s husband chose to return home, and where one had 
to beg for each individual shilling above the daily allowance for food. 
But Sefiora de Trevino found that, once accepied, the rigid and 
intricate ordering of life had overwhelming compensations 1n excile- 
ment—she gives a hair-raising account of an orthodox Mewican court 
ship—and in real security. Everyone, even the spinster, the senile 
or the mad, has his place in the family, and his share of obligauon, 
love and respect. One may perhaps doubt Scfhora de Trevinos 
statement that 95 per cent. of the population is still devoutly Catholic, 
but the basic attitude is Catholic—stoical, accepting, joyful when 
that is possible and at all times convinced that ‘sacrifice ts beautiful 


(Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 
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| by Denis Richards and Hilary St. G. Saunders 
i 
The authoritative story of the British air effort in all 
theatres of war through the five years of conflict to final 
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The Complete Plain Words 


by SIR ERNEST GOWERS 


A combined edition of Plain Words and A.B.C. of Plain 
Words rearranged and revised. 





An invaluable practical guide to the correct use of written 
English 
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Introduction by D. W. BROGAN 
‘Absorbing . . . This detailed chronicle is one of the indispens- 
able Civil War books.’—- ALLAN NEVINS 
illustrated 21s. net 
° . 
The Concise Usage & Abusage 
ERIC PARTRIDGE 
‘A necessary companion to Fowler... The original edition has 
gained by tightening and pruning and is now most reasonably 
priced..— Manchester Guardian Ns. 6d. net 
. . 
The White Wand and other stories 
L. P. HARTLEY 
‘Comic stories, both farcical and macabre; ghost stories (one 
superbly sustained), stories of subtle human relationships and 
a long story about Eustace and Hilda.”——c. Vv. wepGwoop 
(Broadcasting) 10s. 6d. net 
. ° Ps 
Mr. Hobbs’ Holiday 
EDWARD STREETER 
*Wittily described and true enough to life to be very funny 
indeed,’— Daily Telegraph Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
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and service a form of love.” We cannot wholly recapture that habit 
of mind, even if we want to, because we cannot arbitrarily re-create 
the conditions in which it flourishes, but Scfora de Trevino’s book, 
light-hearted and amusing as it is, will and should arouse some envy. 
Mrs. Seton also married into a strange environment. Her husband 
is the adopted son of Helen Gould Shepard, once ‘the richest girl 
in America,’ majority shareholder in five great railway systems, 
whose larger subscriptions to charity for one year totalled 1,146,000 
dollars, who attempted to rule her life and the lives of her children 
by biblical texts, who made the girls wear black cotton stockings 
when bathing alone in their private swimming bath and who felt 
guilt towards her delphiniums because she had not tended them well 
enough to enable them to win a prize in the local flower show. 
Mrs. Seton certainly has a subject, but has written an unsatisfactory 
and unpleasingly facetious book, partly because, in spite of repeated 
protestations to the contrary, she made no real imaginative effort to 
understand her fantastic subject—she only wanted to conform 
enough not to be found out and, like a frightened child, she never 
mastered the principles which would enable her to do so; partly 
because the pattern to which she was asked to conform was so 
unsatisfactory. Riches and the Kingdom of Heaven may just be 
compatible; the unsurmountable obstacle, however high the indi- 
vidual’s moral aim, is the power to dispose of money arbitrarily, 
outside any system‘of social obligation and relationship. If the 
Mexicans go too far in reinforcing their respect for natural laws with 
passitivity in a rigid man-made hierarchy, the Americans ignore the 
one and dispense with the other. One feels that it was no accident 
on the part of nature that all Mrs. Shepard’s children were adopted. 
In contrast to Senora de Trevino and Mrs. Seton, Signora Bossi 
lives in a minute enclosed world. She describes, as if looking 
through a magnifying glass, and with hardly a reference to another 
human being, the first four years of her daughter’s life. No one, 
and certainly no mother of young children, should be put off reading 
her book by its rather rarefied tone and the horrible historic present 
in which it is written. It is a good and profoundly sensible book 
because, like Sefiora de Trevino, Signora Bossi respects life and has 
the imagination to recognise and the patience to accept its mani- 
festations, whether it is her child’s logic or the endless dawdle in the 
bath for the pleasure of playing with water. 
CAROL STEWART 


New Novels 

The Small Rain. By Diana Raymond. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

The Narrowing Stream. By John Mortimer. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 

A Time To Love and a Time To Die. By Erich Maria Remarque. 

(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 

More Than Human. By Theodore Sturgeon. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Low Notes on a High Level. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
The Small Rain is a novel of an easily-recognised type. A group 
of characters of roughly equal importance is portrayed; most of them 
are married, some have young children, and parental as well as 
sexual love is involved; the various relationships, unstable at the 
beginning, finally achieve some kind of stability; the setting is 
important; there is a good deal of non-riotous humour; although 
male attitudes are skilfully managed, the emphasis is strongly 
feminine; sensibility is firmly under the thumb of intelligence. The 
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encouraging thing is that good novels of this type are bec 
more and more plentiful. One of the best I have read is Mrs 
mond’s story of a Swedish holiday resort, with its amiable Russi 3 
baron, its noisy small boys, its admirably clear pictures of sand po 


Oming 


sea and pine-trees, its tentative and touching love-affair between one 
of the baron’s daughters and an English publisher. _ It is all beautifull 
done, or rather what there is of it is beautifully done. Its weakn : 
is not in any failure to grasp, only in a failure to reach out far enough, 
Surely something more could have been done with that baron, fo 
instance; need he have come in so much when he really has so ite 
to do? And wouldn’t that French piece have acted more Sure 
prisingly than she did? That perhaps is it: not enough Surprises, g 
tendency to stick too rigidly to the mode. The result, witty 
endearing and sad as it is, just misses being an important novel and 
remains only—well, in all senses of the phrase, a good read. 

Mr. John Mortimer, though otherwise unlike Mrs, Raymond, 
shares with her the merit of being in complete control of an impressive 
range of literary weapons. He has the great gift of fixing a character 
by a few scraps of dialogue and he has a very fine sense of place, 
expertly evoking the recent history of his milieu and always uncovering 
the relevant detail. The Narrowing Stream gives a vivid account of 
middle-class riverside life and of the kind of people who take part in 
it. Unfortunately it sells rather short on story. A housewife (not 
the sort who likes Housewives’ Choice, naturally) is invaded by ay 
educated tramp who bit by bit reveals to her that his sister, a part 
time actress, has died under suspicious circumstances aboard a 
houseboat, and that the housewife’s husband may be mixed up in it, 
It finally emerges that he was, but not in either of the ways you thought, 
Nothing, therefore, has really happened, a fact which Mr. Mortimer’s 
skill conceals until the book is put down, but which is then painfully 
clear. That skill is genuine enough, but this time it has failed to 
find a vehicle commensurate with it. As a footnote I must say how 
bitterly I hated the tramp, with whom Mr. Mortimer seems to 
sympathise rather. The cultured, talentless hobo, free (because 
he cadges), alone (because he deserves to be), and not wanting 
(to earn) money, is an interesting contemporary product of our 
older universities, but he needs a regular and extended course of 
threats, abuse and being thrown into the fountain. 

A Time To Love and a Time To Die is set in wartime Germany, 
and mainly concerns the experiences of a young soldier on leave 
from the Russian front. His home town has recently become a 
main target for Allied bombs; his parents are missing; while searching 
for them he meets and marries a girl, and is able for a short time 
to achieve happiness in an environment of misery, fear and guilt, 
The events recounted are truly horrible and pitiable, but while they 
go on unrolling one after the other the reader’s mind, as with a 
succession of casualty-figures, becomes dulled, unable to deal with 
them, no doubt because this is what happens to the hero too. His 
protest is purely negative; his desire for happiness is a shying-away 
from pain, an uncomprehending and animal nuzzling up to 
somebody for warmth. One need hardly say how under- 
standable this is in human terms, nor, I repeat, how pathetic, but 
some stronger centre is needed for a book with such a setting, some 
relief from the unyielding pattern of suffering as against doing. 

The hero of More Than Human is a composite individual repre 
senting the first specimen of Homo Gestalt, who is the next evolu- 
tionary step after the old sapiens sort. This particular creature 
consists of a directing intelligence (a clever man), a universal com- 
puter (an infant Mongoloid idiot), a telekinesis unit (a girl who can 
move things about by thinking) and a teleportation unit (twin negro 
girls who can move themselves about by thinking). Quite a plausible 
start, on the whole, but a composite individual is very difficult to 
imagine, and Mr. Sturgeon has failed to do it himself: the ‘individual’ 
is just a lot of people milling about and sometimes quarrelling, so 
that for one period it has two heads. Further, it never does anything, 
perhaps understandably, concentrating instead on getting going. 
The general approach and some stylistic features recall Mr. Ray 
Bradbury, and like him Mr. Sturgeon falls between the two stools 
of science-fiction and poetic fantasy. The resulting crash is magn 
fied, possibly, by the second stool’s only possessing two legs anyway. 

Low Notes on a High Level, subtitled A Frolic, involves the Fourth 
Programme, a pirate radio station attacking bureaucracy, a sort of 
double-tuba called the Dobbophone needed for a passage 
Stannsen’s Tenth Symphony, and a young man and a young gil. 
Also prominently featured are protests against ‘the new barbarism,’ 
‘this age of mass communication and advertising,’ this ‘world of 
robots, sheep, monkeys and rats,’ and income tax. I tried hard 
to work up some emotion as positive as boredom with it all, but was 
confounded by sadness that it should be Mr. Priestley who offers to 
teach us wisdom, and correspondingly that he should have sunk to 
these low jinks off a low peg. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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of Winchester: The Life and Witness 
of a Teacher. By J. D. E. Firth. (O.U.P. 
25s.) ; 
HEADMASTERS are by profession remote; 
doubly remote when dead. The affairs of a 
t public school are apt, in print, to seem 
rochial. It will be a pity if considerations 
like these limit the appeal of a wise and 
fascinating biography. Mr. Firth writes as 
one who felt Rendall’s spell, but he shows 
not only the man’s extraordinary energy and 
magnetism, but also his emotionalism and 
his bachelor indifference to the material 
needs of others. His vision was lofty, 
piercing and inaccurate. In a prolonged tour 
of Canada, he never noticed the French 
Canadians; he did not care if houses were 
destroyed to enlarge an already majestic war 
memorial. Sometimes he was ruthless in 
absence of mind. 

Administratively erratic, rather through 
wilfulness than incompetence, he liked, ‘at 
moments of unnecessary crisis, to survey 
with some complacency his faithful, toiling 
staff, faithfully toiling.’ 
was invited by Rendall to join the Winchester 
staff in these terms, ‘I want you to take a 
division, probably until the end of this term. 
Mr. Little has died and I must find some- 
body.’ Amusing—thirty years later. But 
at the time surely (the book does not hint at 
this) a mean letter, taking advantage of his 
own and his correspondent’s position. 

The strong comic element in the general 
memory of Rendall seems to have been due 
to one basic anomaly. He was morbidly 
conscious of the effect he made on people, 
but altogether without self-knowledge. He 
cultivated, but did not understand, his 
reputation for eccentricity. It is a tribute to 
Mr. Firth’s skill that Rendall emerges at 
once as an imposing and influential figure in 
educational history and as a comic character 
on the scale of Sir George Sitwell. Wyke- 
hamical readers will perhaps remind them- 
selves that Rendall was not a Wykehamist. 


A. O. J. C. 


Lavender’s Blue. A Book of Nursery Rhymes. 
Comp.led by Kathleen Lines and p.ctured 
by Harold Jones. (O.U.P. 15s.) 


ONCE upon a ume a Professor of German 
Philology absent-mindedly brought his Welsh 
books to his class in Old Irish. He dived 
through a word, he became lost in its 
mythological content, and, returning to 
earth, he rm morked sighingly to his entranced 
class (composed mostly of professors of 
English Ph wicgy):* To wander into folklore 
—that way madness.’ 

Madness, therefore, to ask this beautiful 
and satisfying book the many scholarly 
questions that an assemblage of nursery 
thymes—the very stuff of folklore—pro- 
Vokes, particularly when many of the 150 
are folksongs lacking their tunes, counting 
thymes, riddles, or songs that have become 
Popular but are no part of folklore. At 
What date, for instance, did the familiar 
holy passengers leave The Three Ships that 
come sailing by? 

_ Pedantry aside, a rich comprehensiveness 
8 something for which to give thanks. 
told Jones’s illustrations, best in colour, 
fully express the richness of the collection 
a they frame each page. Although stylised, 
they have the precision that children love, 
and they are every whit as perennially 
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English as Boutet de Monvel’s were French, 
dignity and absurdity often combined as in 
the cats whose inscrutability is reminiscent 
of Quecn Nefertiti. 

‘The Twelve Days of Christmas’ is 
printed ingeniously so as to avoid repetition; 
‘The Bells of St. Clement’s’ is framed in 
a frieze of the loved London spires: Goosey 
Goosey Gander wanders through a house 
like a doli’s house, without a front; but 
detailed excellences are so many that it 
would be possible to go on for a long time 
-—and that way is madness. 

K. G. 
Jersey Cattle. Edited by Eric J. Boston. 

(Faber. 42s.) 

Tue Jersey cow, pale tan with black about 
her face and large, kindly eyes, is an animal 
not only of beauty but of a sweet nature. 
Docile, giving forth milk of the highest 
butter-fat content, she is a delight to her 
owner whether he be farmer and top-class 
breeder of a ped gree herd or the more 
lowly possessor of a house-cow; for today 
Jerscys do good service to hundreds of smull 
families, provid:ng rich milk and butter in 
plenty and quickly establishing themselves 
as revered members of the household. 

Jersey Cattle, therefore, most ably cdited 
by Mr. Boston, who also writes much of the 
text, has a wide appeal because although it 
is intended for the serious pedigree estab- 
lishment in every country where Jerseys 
prosper, its delightful photographs (over 
seventy-five of them and the greater part by 
Cas Orthuys), its tracing of the evolution of 
the breed from prehistoric and neolithic 
times to the present day and its wealth of 
information concerning every aspect of 
Jerseys make it a desirable book for both 
the professional and the most humble 
admirer of these cattle. 

There are chapters about Jerseys in 
America, France, Denmark and the Dom‘n- 
ions besides these islands and the country 
of their origin. It is strange that so small an 
island as Jersey should be represented by so 
many thousands of bovine ambassadors 
throughout the world, cows which by their 
behaviour endear themselves to all with 
whom they come in contact. 

As one of the most humble Jersey admirers 
I would recommend this _ well-produced 
comprchensive work to all who agree with 
Orrick Johns that: 
There’s nothing very 

very gay 
About the rush of faces in the town today, 
But a light tan cow in a pale green mead, 
That is very beautiful, beautiful indeed. 


beautiful and nothing 


R. B, 


The Kelly. By Kenneth Poolman. (Kimber. 
15s.) 
Raiders from the Sea. By Rear-Admiral 
Lepotier. (Kimber. 15s.) 
THESE accounts of naval occasions add some 
small fragments to the still incomplete mosaic 
of the story of the Royal Navy in wartime. 
The first, largely based on records and 
survivors’ memories, tells one ship’s entire 
history; the second discusses the strategy 
and tactics of Commando-type_ operations. 
Mr. Poolman’s service with the Fifth 
Destroyer Flotilla prompted him to record 
the story of its one-time leader, HMS 
Kelly, a ship which is already a grim and 
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glorious legend. She was completed only in 
August, 1939, and was sunk by dive-bombers 
off Crete in May, 1941; when not suffering 
collision, mining, torpedoing, and the sub- 
sequent repairs, she was constantly in 
action. Over 150 of her complement were 
lost through enemy action and she was 
commanded throughout by Lord Louis 
Mountbatten; in essence her story was 
committed to celluloid by Mr. Noel Coward 
in In Which We Serve. The author stresses 
the lower-deck life, draws heavily on naval 
lore and language and creates a convincing 
picture. Rear-Admiral Lepotier notes that 
both the British and the French have, in 
several wars, used ‘naval guerilla tactics,’ a 
method raised to its fullest development in 
the use of Commando forces. He considers 
such tactics superior to all other ways of 
disorganising an enemy, damaging instal- 
lations and disrupting communications. 
His main story is of the two biggest raids 
prior to the Normandy landings, the attack 
on St. Nazaire and the landing at Dieppe, 
both in 1942. The accounts of planning and 
rehearsal are clear and the accounts of the 
actual landings, fighting and demolition tasks, 
given in an ‘on-the-spot-commentary’ style 
would have gained even more if supported 
by a few simple plans and maps. 

a Ae 


English Institute Essays, 1952. Edited by 
Alan S. Downer. (O.U.P. 24s.) 


THE present volume falls into two main 
sections—one a symposium on William 
Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury, the other 
consisting of chapters from the recent history 
of classical rhetoric. There is also a well 
documented essay, ‘Troilus and Cressida: 
Music for the Play,’ by Frederick W. 
Sternfc!ld. 

The Faulkner symposium is very interest- 
ing and in more ways than one. Of late, 
American criticism seems, in some respects, 
to have become a branch of the higher 
advertising—hotly competitive and prompted 
by a kind of national anxiety. Thus Heming- 
way and Scott Fitzgerald are elected to 
literary greatness, Fenimore Cooper becomes 
of more importance than Dickens, Faulkner 
con be spoken of in the same breath as 
Shakespeare. The present symposium does, 
indecd, contain much stimulating material, 
particularly in Cleanth Brooks’s contribution, 
*Primitivism in The Sound and the Fury, but 
one feels that there is, to say the least, a 
certain lack of proportion. Shakespeare or 
Dante (both of whom, incidentally, are 
drawn on for comparisons) might conceivably 
justify all this expenditure of energy. One’s 
susp cions centre especially on the emphasis 
these essays give to Faulkner's ‘technique.’ 
I am not personally persuaded by them that 
the quantity of ‘technique’ is justified by the 
quality of the emotional profundities it is 
supposed to support. 

The section concerned with rhetoric is 
careful, scholarly and extremely useful. 
Walter J. Ong, SJ, contributes an excellent 
essay ‘Ramus: Rhetoric and the Pre- 
Newtonian Mind,’ M. H. Abrams another 
on the inexhaustible subject of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge and their relation to and 
reaction against the eighteenth century, and 
Hugh Kenner in ‘The Trivium in Dublin,’ 
has written a masterly essay on the language 
of Joyce’s Dublin and the rhetorical tradi- 
tion, which is easily the most exciting piece 
in the book. 

© Ke 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS 


Ir looks as if industrial production in this 
country in 1954 will be about 6 per cent. 
higher than in 1953. In the first half of the 
year it was over 7 per cent. higher but com- 
parison with 1953 is vitiated by the Corona- 
tion holiday spree. The buoyancy of pro- 
duction in some industries this year is ex- 
plained by the coincidence of increasing 
demand and more plentiful supply of raw 
materials. Coal is the one disappointing 
exception but if a coal shortage looms up 
we can raise imports of foreign coal without 
running into a balance of payments crisis. 
In the first half of the year it is estimated 
that we had a surplus on our international 
account of £146 millions—if we include net 
defence aid of £26 millions. It would not be 
surprising if we finished the year with a 
surplus of over £300 millions. 
trade have moved slightly against us but 
they are still favourable. Indeed, it would 


probably be to our advantage if the terms of 


trade moved more in favour of our cus- 
tomers overseas. At the moment exports to 
the Dominions have risen sharply—especi- 
ally in motor cars and textiles which had 


previously suffered from the import cuts of 


1952—and these have offset the sharp 
decline in our exports to the United States 
and Canada, which in July and August were 
20 per cent. below those of the corresponding 
period of 1953. In the first eight months of 
the year total exports were about 6] per 
cent. up while our import bill was virtually 
unchanged. Thus, our visible adverse 
balance in this period was £110 million less 
than in the first eight months of 1953. It is 
encouraging to see that the rise in personal 
consumption is not having any ill effects 
upon our import bill. We do not appear to 
be consuming more than we are entitled to 
by virtue of our higher output. Personal 
savings have advanced sharply. 


More Industrial Investment Expected 


The only depressing feature of the 
national trading account which the official 
figures reveal is the low level of industrial 
investment. I do not know whether the 
latest blue book reached Brighton in time 
last week to influence the TUC discussions 
but it was available to support the General 
Council’s contention that industrial invest- 
ment must be speeded up. If the deprecia- 
tion figures are taken away from the esti- 
mates of gross fixed capital formation, and 
if the results are revalued at 1948 prices, it 
will be found that the net capital additions 
made by companies in the past four years 
have actually been declining—from £350 
millions in 1950 to £233 millions in 1953. 
The increase in the total national investment 
in this period went into houses and the 
nationalised industries. The latest blue book 
does not, however, support the more con- 
troversial apgument of the General Council 
that company dividends and bonuses must 
be restricted in order to foster investment. 
It will be found that of total company in- 
come in 1953 (before depreciation) less than 
a third went in dividends and interest, nearly 
a third in taxation and more than a third 
was saved. Equity dividends took 20.8 per 
cent. of the total against 19 per cent. in 1950 
and if this share were restricted by law the 
whole system of risk capital finance would 
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break down. But the TUC should not 
despair. There is a spate of new capital 
issues on the Stock Exchange. 


Equity Values 

The rise in Stock Exchange valuations of 
equity shares has been in keeping with the 
improvement in the national economy 
revealed by the dull statistics of the blue 
books. I notice that the authors of the 
London and Cambridge Economic Bulletin 
(September supplement to The Times Review 


oF 
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of Industry) describe it ‘as a belated adjust 
ment towards a post-war “normal”, ‘ 
point out that share prices are stil] less t 

double the level recorded in 1938 which was 
a relatively depressed year. Of course the 
rise cannot go on for ever but, as my cole 
league pointed out the other week, if the 
interim dividends in respect of the 1954 
profits, which are running ahead in Many 
cases of 1953, exceed market expectations 
then another advance in share prices can 
hardly be resisted. But British and European 
prosperity depend more than ever upon thg 
continuance of American military expendi. 
tures abroad which, with other dollar ‘aid’ 
still amounts to some $4,000 millions a year, 
‘Such receipts,’ add these dry economists 
‘provide a precarious basis for future plans; 


Company Notes 
By CUSTOS 


LATE last week and on Monday the Stock 
Exchange experienced its most severe * shake- 
out’ in the speculative store shares and the 
developing gold mines of the OFS. Sharp 
falls were registered and the jobbers were 
clearly not willing to take stock on their 
books. From enquiries I have made it 
would appear that the trouble arose from 
weak but small speculators who could not 
finance the carry-over of their‘ bull’ positions 
to the new account. These ‘bulls’ took their 
toss, and had, perforce, to sell their shares at 
the best prices they could find. Investors 
need not worry. The solid ‘investment’ 
shares were only slightly affected and have 
since recovered. 
* - * 

| RECOMMENDED VITAMINS a year ago as a 
suitable Is. share for the small investor. 
They were then 2s. 1d. and yielding 9 per 
cent. They are now quoted at 3s. 3d. and 
the directors are making a one-for-two bonus 
issue. The profits reported for the year 
ending March last are the largest in the 
company’s history. I was told a year ago 
that the company had secured a contract 
for putting vitamins in our new national 
loaf. The chairman in his recent statement 
has now disclosed that their new product 
‘Vitamix’ is a ‘best seller’ with the milling 
companies and that the accounts only cover 
about half a year’s sales of this loaf* booster.’ 
The subsidiary company which manufac- 
tures a new and highly stable 
Vitamin A for animal foods has also had a 
very profitable year. The parent company 
has been able to effect great economies 
through the transfer of its main factory to 
Crawley and it is building another new 
factory at Keynsham near Bristol. This will 
complete the present capital invesiment 
programme and the company is proposing 
to issue preference shares to consolidate its 


finances. Over the past eight vears it has 
invested over £1 million through share 
issues and profit reserves. Last year's 


earnings on the equity capital amounted to 
over 31 per cent. and 20 per cent. has been 
paid. The equivalent dividend rate on the 
increased capital would be 134 per cent. but 
in view of the chairman’s reassuring state- 
ment about current earings it is 
reasonable to expect I5 per cent. Some 
optimists are going for more but on the 
basis of 15 per cent. the yield at the present 
price—equivalent to 2s. 2d. ex rights— 
would be the very satisfactory one of 63 
per cent. 


form of 


WHEN I called attention to the investment 
merits of GESTETNER twelve months ago the 
company had just stepped up its dividend 
from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. and was 
giving a one-in-five free bonus in ‘A’ shares, 
It announced this week that it was main 
taining the distribution at 20 per cent. on 
the increased capital. Profits for the year 
ended August were an all-time record, 
having risen by over 10 per cent. to £1} 


millions. The equity earnings increased 
from 51 per cent. to 56 per cent. In his 
Statement to shareholders Mr. Sigmund 


Gestetner reports that export sales were at 
peak levels and that new centres had been 
opened up at home and abroad to extend 
sales and services. The company is usually 
ahead of its competitors in the design and 
improvement of its office duplicating mach- 
ines, so that Gestetner’s profits may be 
taken as an index of the current business 
boom in the western world. The shares were 
introduced on the Stock Exchange twenty. 
five years ago and in seven out of the twenty- 
five there have been scrip issues—amounting 
in all to over 200 per cent.—apart from 
other capital rights. There seems to have 
been some market disappointment that the 
company did not capitalise its Stock Ex- 
change jubilee and the centenary of the 
birth of its founder with another capital 
bonus but perhaps shareholders will not 
have to wait too long. At the current price 
of 21s. 9d. the 5s. ‘A’ shares yield 4} pet 
cent., which seems adequate in view of the 
company’s strong financial position and 
record. . 
* + 7 





Moore's stores may not have fulfilled the 
market expectations of a ‘take-over’ bid at 
30s. which were current a year ago buf I 
do not repent of having recommended them 
for investment at 17s. 6d. These 5s. shares 
are now quoted at 16s., having enjoyed & 
25 per cent. free scrip bonus last April. The 
trading year to January, 1954, ended witha 
rise of 12} per cent. in net profits, earnings 
amounting to 46 per cent. to cover the then 
dividend of 225 per cent. The equivalent 
dividend on the enlarged capital would be 
18 per cent. but as an interim of 7} per cent, 
has been paid the market is expecting a final 
of 12) per cent. making 20 per cent. for the 
year. This would give a potential dividend 
yield of 6} per cent. This is not an unattrae 
tive return for the equity of a prosperous 
chain of grocery stores, comprising 

shops in the north of England. 
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wind in this month (6). 4A 
9 * Vain the thousand 


ACROSS: 1 There’s a good deal of 
trough might contain this big drink (8) 
creeds That move men’s * (E. Bronté) (6). 10 Hoplites at sea 
(8). 12 Rope coiled in line (8). 13 But does he dawdle his 
work ? (6). 15 You might find him in 8 (4). 16 Proverbially only one 
of these should burned (6, 4). 19 Pluto presents himself, but does 
he ? (10). 20 The morn was this in russet manile (4). 23 * No time 


are 


ovel 


to turn at Beauty's > (W. H. Davies) (6). 25 Begs wine crustily 
in the cellar (8). 27 The venue of a naval review is rude (8). 28 
Young secret agent gets nothing. Nay, a robe (6). 29 Compliant 


(8). 30 This vegetable should be a quick grower (6) 

DOWN: 1 Herbert and Lamb in heavenly union (7). 2 The hills 
on which Norval’s father fed his flocks (9). 3 Repressed wrath, it’s 
ironical (6) 5 A downpour in the trees (4). 6 Have supper in an 
affected attitude (8). 7 * And one -off divine To which the 
whole creation moves.” (Tennyson) (5). 8 Gritty rewards (7). I 
This kind of signal is often given in a ring (7). 14 Nod, dear, to get 
decorated (7). 17 Nought | ponder discovering seaweed (9). 18 
* Of — eggs the birdie sings And nests among the trees.’ (Stevenson) 
(8). 19 Pictorial accompaniment to impudence (7). 21 Thomasin 
Wildeve’s second husband (7). 22 What the serviceman has to put 
on his buttons? (6). 24 A long-drawn passage from Gray's Elegy (5) 
26 Nameless short (4) 


Solution will be published on October 1. 
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26 Geezer 7 Analysis 

Down: 1 Maples 2 Renoir Tea-ros 4 Mathematica l i Cataract 
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